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¢ peas lice In the Eastern United States, the BLM manages 39.7 million acres 


of subsurface mineral estate and 30,000 acres of surface, 
mostly small isolated parcels scattered throughout 31 States. 
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Today, the BLM administers 261 million acres of public lands 
located primarily in 12 Western States, including Alaska. 


The agency administers 700 million acres of subsurface 
mineral estate located throughout the country. 
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Public Rewards from Public Lands 


HE BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT might best be 
described as a small agency with a 


big mission: 70 sustain the health, 


2 productivity, and diversity of the 
public lands for the use and enjoyment 


of present and future generations. 


We are responsible for 261 million 
acres of public land—nearly one- 
eighth of all land in the United 
States—and 700 million acres of 
Federal subsurface mineral estate 


nationwide. 


These lands contribute to the quality 
of life of the American people—and 
to our national interests—in many 
different ways. Encompassing some 
of the most spectacular landscapes 
on the continent, the public lands 
offer boundless opportunities for 
recreation and adventure. BLM- 
managed lands also support such 
activities as livestock grazing, timber 
harvesting, energy development, 
and mineral production, all of 
ch are vital to the health of local 


nomies and to our national — 


obligations to future generations by 
conserving the land and the natural 
resources found there. Conservation 
means protecting the quality of the 
air and water, the health of natural 
ecosystems, and the habitat of plants 
and animals, as well as preserving 
cultural and heritage resources that 
are also part of America’s public 
lands legacy. 


As President Bush has said: “..Our 
duty is to use the land well, and 
sometimes, not to use it at all. This ts 
our responsibility as citizens; but, 


more than that, it is our calling as 
stewards of the Earth.” 


Providing balanced stewardship of 
our natural resources is more chal- 
lenging today than ever before. Over 
the past century, the population of 
the West has grown from about 4.3 
million to 63 million people. Today, 
22 million people live within 25 miles 
of the public lands. This phenomenal 
population growth and more intense 
urbanization have broad impacts on 


the resources we manage. 


, the BLM’s mission 


omplex ea 


should we even attempt to do so. 
Good stewardship of the public 
lands will not be found in bigger 
government, but in broader public 
participation in this land-management 


Process. 


In publishing the 2003 edition of 
Public Rewards from Public Lands, 
we wish to acknowledge the support 
that the Bureau of Land Management 
receives from thousands of its 
partners—States, tribes, counties, 
local communities, organizations, 
and individual citizens. In addition, 
the BLM benefits from the dedicated 
service of more than 17,000 volun- 
teers each year. Our many supporters 
and citizen stewards contribute 
immeasurably to the success of our 
mission, and we are indebted to 


them. 


We are pleased to dedicate this 
edition of Public Rewards from 
Public Lands to all who help us 
carry out the stewardship of 
America’s public lands. 
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NATIONAL FIGURES, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 
Grazing Fees 


Recreation and Use Fees : $9,499,776 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent ee 
Miscellaneous Receipts $27,447,919 


Sale of Land and Materials 
Timber Receipts 


Public Domain S2113213 

Oregon and California (O&C) Land Grant Fund $14,646,520 

Coos Bay Wagon Roads (CBWR) Grant Fund $179,918 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges  $19,404,90 
Helium Operations $21,138,855 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' 9 0)) 


— $1,615,008,589 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the States 2 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 
Grazing Fees? $53,926 
Proceeds of Sales’ 
Timber Receipts 


Public Domain’ $2,962 
O&C Grant Lands $108,731,945 
CBWR Grant Lands $948,323 


National Grasslands = 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $691,253,752 
TOTAL $1,024,720,664 


BLM Investment in the States 
Management of Land and Resources 
Land Acquisition 

Range Improvements 

Construction and Access 
Management of O&C Lands 

Helium Operations 

Central Hazardous Materials Fund 8 32,08 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $107,643,000 
Wildland Fire Operations 8,838,000 
$1,096,779,000 


' Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new financial 
system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without 
Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore 
and American Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known trans- 
actions during fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the 
estimates. Fluid mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 
through fiscal year 2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


* Due toa change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the fis- 
cal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 
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National Commercial Use Activity on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 


Grazing Permits 18,186 permits and leases, 


and Leases 12,707,702 animal unit months 

Timber Volume Sold 325,284 hundred cubic feet 

Oil and Gas 3,222 new holes started, 

Leasing 11,413,544 acres in producing status, 
61,424 wells capable of production 


Helium Activity 10 active helium storage contracts, 
31.58 billion cubic feet stored, 


54 independent producers 
Geothermal 57 producing leases, 


Production 5,720 gigawatt hours of energy - 
Coal Production’ 127 producing leases, 


393,505,951 tons produced 
Mineral Materials 4,433 permits issued, 


(Salables) 13,783,154 cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy 453,775 acres under lease, 
Leasables' 13,484,632 tons produced 

326 notices reviewed, 


Exploration and Mining Activity 


(Locatables) 134 plans of operation reviewed 


Rights-of-Way 3,146 granted 


" Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 
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Estimated National Recreation Use on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 


Boating—motorized 

Boating—row, float, or paddle 

Camping and picnicking 

Driving for pleasure 

Fishing 

Hunting 

Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources 
Nonmotorized travel 

Off-highway vehicle travel 

Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 
Swimming and other water activities 
Winter/nonmotorized activities 

TOTAL 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 


100 projects 


2,353,777 
1,894,871 
3,302,988: 

_ 1,928,941 [ 
5,210,478 : 
5,762,188: 
5,598,884 

192,154 


 s118,955 


4,942,818 


ee 
418,551. 
67,804,514 


$8,652,871 collected 


National Wild Horse and Burro Program, Fiscal Year 2002 


Aue 


Wild burros 4,319 


Estimated Animals 
SS — _ (Current Population EVO enre 
Wild horses 34,496 10,822 


1,207 


Number of Animals 
Adopted 
5,987 
1,759 


"Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. In addition, beginning in 1999, adoptions are being reported by administrative offices, 
i.e, adoptions conducted in the national centers in Palomino Valley, Nevada, and Elm Creek, Nebraska, are now reported under the National Program Office. 


Public Land Treasures on the Public Lands and Related Waters 
(Administrative and Congressional Designations Managed by the acy 


BLM's National Landscape Conservation System 
National Monuments—(4,806,301 acres in 15 monuments) 

i 71,100 acres in Agua Fria National Monument in Arizona 
acres in Grand Canyon-Parashant National Monument in Arizona 
129,022 acres in Ironwood Forest National Monument in Arizona 
acres in Sonoran Desert National Monument in Arizona 
280,324 acres in Vermilion Cliffs National Monument in Arizona 
acres in the California Coastal National Monument 
204,107 acres in Carrizo Plains National Monument in California 
acres in Santa Rosa and San Jacinto Mountains National Monument in California 
163,852 acres in Canyons of the Ancients in Colorado 
acres in Craters of the Moon National Monument in Idaho 
: “51 acres in Pompeys Pillar National Monument in Montana 

' acres in Upper Missouri National Monument in Montana 
4148 acres in Kasha-Katuwe Tent Rocks National Monument in New Mexico 
52,947 acres in Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument in Oregon 
1,870,800 acres in Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument in Utah 
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National Conservation, Recreation, and Protection Areas (15,352,829 acres in 15 areas) 
1,194,923 acres in Steese National Conservation Area in Alaska - includes Birch Creek 
Wild and Scenic River 
998,772 acres in White Mountains National Recreation Area in Alaska 
22,047 acres in Gila Box Riparian National Conservation Area in Arizona 
60 acres in Las Cienegas National Conservation Area in Arizona 
56,400 _ acres in San Pedro Riparian National Conservation Area in Arizona 
-_ (era acres in California Desert National Conservation Area in California 
57,288 acres in King Range National Conservation Area in California 
1 ), | a acres in Colorado Canyons National Conservation Area in Colorado and Utah 
57,725 acres in Gunnison Gorge National Conservation Area in Colorado 
484,873? acres in Snake River Birds of Prey National Conservation Area in Idaho 
797,039 acres in Black Rock Desert, High Rock Canyon, Emigrant Trail National 
Conservation Area in Nevada and California 
© 52) acres in Red Rock Canyon National Conservation Area in Nevada 
226,000 acres in El Malpais National Conservation Area in New Mexico 
AD 55( # acres in Steens Mountain Cooperative Management and Protection Area in Oregon 
100 acres in Yaquina Head Outstanding Natural Area in Oregon 


Other National Landscape Conservation System Units Managed by the BLM 
7,400 acres in the Headwaters Forest Reserve in California 


miles of 38 Wild and Scenic Rivers (20% of the national system) in 5 states - 
© ____ 1,005,652 acres managed 
6, 255, 22 acres in 147 Wilderness Areas 
= 16,328,282 acres in 601 Wilderness Study Areas under interim management 
3,650 miles of 9 National Historic Trails (855 miles of the national system) (Iditarod, 
Juan Bautista De Anza, California Immigrant, Nez Perce, Lewis and Clark, 
Oregon, Mormon Pioneer, Pony Express, and El Camino Real de Tierra Adentro) 
| miles of 2 National Scenic Trails (409 miles of the Continental Divide and 
| _ 231 miles of the Pacific Crest) 
Subtotal: 828 units/areas/landscapes in over 43 million acres (17 percent of the BLM's 
land base) 


Public Land Treasures on the Public Lands and Related Waters (continued on page 6) 


Public Land Treasures on the Public Lands and Related Waters (continued from page 5) 


: Additional Administrative and Congressional Designations 

37,579 acres in the Lake Todatonten Special Management Area, Alaska 

acres in the National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska 

13,989,373 acres in 852 Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 

: acres in 45 National Natural Landmarks 

; 347,214 acres in 152 Research Natural Areas 

miles of the Willamette American Heritage River in Oregon 

2,972 > miles of 55 National Back Country Byways in 11 BLM western states 

~ miles of 28 National Recreation Trails 
355 Special Recreation Management Areas 

; : sites on the National Register of Historic Places encompassing 3,610 

__ contributing properties 

cultural sites as National Historic Landmarks 

" World Heritage properties (Chacoan Outliers of New Mexico) 

Biosphere Reserves in the California Desert 

Globally Important Bird Areas in 56,500 acres (San Pedro Riparian NCA, 

_ Arizona; Yaquina Head National Outstanding Natural Area, Oregon) 
29,732,585 acres in 208 Herd Management Areas for wild and free-roaming horses and burros 

7 recorded caves and cave resource systems 

300 watchable wildlife viewing sites 


Top photo by Nick Seifert; middle and bottom photos by Jerry Sintz 


California Desert National Conservation Area - BLM acreage includes 1,812 acres presently in an “uncertain ownership" category. 
> Snake River Birds of Prey National Conservation Area - totals do not include 9,974 acres of open waters that also exist within the exterior boundary of the NCA. 


>The milage includes those byways administratively designated under the BLM’s Back Country Byway Program. In addition, the BLM is involved in the cooperative management 
of an additional 17 byways, totaling 2,492 miles on public lands, which have been recognized by State or national designations. Collectively, these two categories make up the 
BLM's byway program. 


“The acreage for Globally Important Bird Areas is contained within a National Conservation Area and Yaquina Head National Outstanding Natural Area. : 
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The National Fire Plan 


: OU READ ABOUT IT in the destroyed—more than 2,600—even 


papers. You see it on television. : though the number of acres of land 


Homes and neighborhoods 
destroyed. Firefighters at risk. It 
seems that wildfires have become 
part of our lives these days and 


they get worse every summer. 


Every year, weather and fuel specialists 
predict the potential for wildland 
fire across the United States based 
on weather patterns and drought. 
But one thing they can't predict is 
lightning. And lightning usually 
means the difference between a 


normal fire season and a severe one. 


Back in the fall of 2000, with the 
promise of rain, snow, and cooler 
temperatures in October, many peo- 
ple hoped they had seen the worst 
of the wildland fires. They hoped 
never to have to relive an extreme 
season like the one they had just 
experienced, in which thousands of 
people were threatened by wildfire, 
hundreds of homes were destroyed, 
and more than 8 million acres of 
forest and rangelands were blackened. 
Yet the 2001 season turned into 
almost a repeat of what happened 
the year before, although the inten- 
sity was short-lived, lasting only 


about a month. 


Then came the 2002 season, and it 
seemed to many that 2000 was 
happening all over again. Thousands 
of evacuations were ordered, and a 


record number of structures were 


that burned didn’t quite reach the 
2000 total. In short, in 2002, more 
communities were affected by 


wildfires than ever before. 


Solid steps have been taken to 
prevent catastrophic wildland fire 
seasons. A National Fire Plan was 
created to enhance the nation’s 
response to wildland fire, reduce the 
threat of fire to communities and 
natural resources, and restore and 
rehabilitate lands damaged by fire. 
Most importantly, the plan increases 
the safety of the public and fire- 
fighters affected by the recurring 


intense and erratic fires. 


Wildland fire is part of nature’s 
process. It has a place and a purpose 
in maintaining ecosystem health. For 
decades, fires have been suppressed, 
allowing fuels to accumulate and 
resource health to suffer. The National 
Fire Plan recognizes that wildlands 
did not get in this condition—where 
fires become large and threatening— 
overnight, and that it will take many 
years to correct the problem. The 
plan emphasizes the importance of 
eliminating fuels before fires start, 
rather than relying on suppression 
efforts alone. Accomplishing that 
task is a long-term commitment. 
But by carefully returning public 
land to a more natural state 
through rigorous hazardous fuel 


treatment, including fires that are 


planned and managed, several goals 
are accomplished simultaneously: we 
protect communities, we restore 

: resource health, and we increase 


public and firefighter safety. 


Key Points and 
Accomplishments 


Since the implementation of the 

National Fire Plan began, there have 
been a number of significant accom- 
plishments pertaining to each of the 


five key points in the plan. 


Firefighting 

¢ Preparedness. The National Fire 
Plan provided funding needed by 
firefighting agencies to respond to 
fires at the most efficient and safe 
level while achieving management 
objectives and minimizing the 
cost of suppression and resource 
damage. The plan included a 
workforce development strategy 
that enabled agencies to hire 
almost 5,500 additional firefighters. 
Under this strategy, additional 
seasonal firefighters were hired 
and new permanent fire manage- 
ment and related natural resource 
positions were filled. The strategy 
also involved converting some 
temporary employee appointments 


to permanent jobs. 


© Fire Facilities Maintenance and 


Construction. Adequate fire facili-_: 


ties are critical to efficient and safe 
fire operations. Funding has been 
provided for maintenance and 
capital improvement on wildland 
fire facilities such as air tanker 


bases (tankers are critical to initial 


attack), crew facilities, engine 
houses, and helitack bases to 
address and eliminate critical 
health and safety problems. In all, 
about $38 million was spent in 
2001 to improve or maintain 144 
facilities, including air tanker bases 
in Montana, Oregon, California, 


New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona. 


Equipment. With funding pro- 
vided through the National Fire 
Plan, additional equipment has 
been purchased, including 406 
wildland firefighting engines, 56 
bulldozers, 14 tractor plows, and 
24 water/foam tenders. An addi- 
tional 31 helicopter contracts have 


also been issued. 


Fire Science Research and 
Technology Development. Since 
1998, the Joint Fire Science 
Program has been using state-of- 
the-art approaches in fuels inven- 
tory and mapping, evaluation of 
fuels treatments, scheduling of 
fuels treatments, and monitoring 
of treatment effects and effective- 
ness. The Fire Plan has doubled 
funding to $16 million for the 
program, helping to fund nearly 
two dozen research projects in 
2001 and 60 research projects in 
2002. The projects focused on 
gathering information and devel- 
oping tools to help firefighters 
better prepare for wildfires and 
allocate firefighting resources. 
This research includes identifying 
smoke transport patterns, predicting 
fire weather conditions, and 


improving fire risk assessments. 


All of this work helps firefighters 


make critical safety decisions; guide 
deployment of firefighting forces 
to increase efficiency; and reduce 
damages to resources and property, 


as well as injuries to firefighters. 


Rehabilitation and 
Restoration 


Short-term rehabilitation projects 
help prevent further damage to 
ecosystems and communities as a 
result of fire. Long-term restoration 
projects help improve land unlikely 
to recover naturally from fire, pre- 
vent invasions of noxious weeds and 
exotic species, and reduce disease 
and bug infestations. The National 
Fire Plan funding so far has allowed 
agencies to increase their rehabilita- 
tion and restoration work and they 
have planned or implemented 549 


projects in 19 States. 


Hazardous Fuels Reduction 


Congress provided nearly $800 
million in the last 2 years for fuel 
management and reduction to address 
dense forest vegetation resulting 
from decades of wildfire suppression 
and fire exclusion on Federal land. 
Activities have been focused on 
wildland-urban interface areas to 
reduce the risks of fire to people and 
property. These projects help support 
local communities by using local 
contractors and assistance. In 2001, 
fuel treatments were completed on 
more than 2 million acres of Federal 
land, including 611,550 acres in the 


wildland-urban interface. 


Community Assistance 


¢ Rural, Volunteer, and State Fire 


Assistance. Safe and effective fire 


suppression in the wildland-urban 
interface requires close coordination 
among rural, local, State, tribal, 
and Federal firefighting agencies. 
The National Fire Plan so far has 
provided $20 million for a new 
Department of the Interior rural 
fire assistance program. This 
funding helps enhance the fire 
protection capabilities of rural fire 
departments through training, 
equipment purchases, and pre- 
vention work on a cost-shared 


basis. 


Fire Prevention and Education. 
Education is a critical element of 
the National Fire Plan. We need 
to help the public understand 
wildland fire and the challenges it 
presents where wildlands inter- 
mingle with urban and suburban 
land. Firewise, a program with an 
online Web site, publications, 
videos, and training events, pro- 
vides educational programs and 
materials to help people create 
wildland-fire-resistant homes and 
communities. In 2001, through 
the National Fire Plan, $5 million 
went toward developing and deliv- 
ering a series of national Firewise 


workshops. 


Communities at Risk. Congress 
has directed the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Interior to work 
with individual States and tribes 
to develop a list of communities 
in the wildland-urban interface at 
high risk from wildfire. Based on 
this list, 1,776 communities in 
the vicinity of Interior or Forest 
Service land were scheduled to 


receive hazardous fuel treatments. 
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"Photo by Bryan Day 


Additional communities, which 
were not near Federal land, had 
projects funded through Forest 
Service State Fire Assistance, 
Volunteer Fire Assistance, and 


Economic Action funds. 


Accountability 


Accountability is a cornerstone of 
the National Fire Plan. Indeed, the 
success of the plan depends upon 
constant review of the steps taken to 
implement the plan. Toward this 
end, in early 2002, the Interagency 
Wildland Fire Leadership Council 
was established to provide oversight 
and coordinate the efforts of Federal 
and State agencies. Additional 
opportunities to improve coordina- 
tion and integration have also been 
explored with oversight and external 
organizations including the General 
Accounting Office, both Departments’ 
Offices of the Inspector General, 
Office of Management and Budget, 
National Academy of Public 
Administration, National Association 
of Counties, National Association of 
State Foresters, and Western 


Governors Association. 


Other Partnerships 
and Initiatives 


The National Fire Plan is, in 
essence, a long-term commitment 
founded on interagency and inter- 
governmental partnerships and 
cooperation. The plan is complex 
and requires close coordination 
among Federal, State, tribal, and 
local governments to implement the 
blueprints they’ve designed to help 


reduce the hazards of catastrophic 


fire and increase the benefits of nat- 
ural fire. Numerous partnerships 


and initiatives have evolved from the 
National Fire Plan. 


The 10-Year Strategy 
In August 2001, the Secretaries of 


Agriculture and Interior joined the 
Western Governors Association, 
National Association of State 
Foresters, National Association of 
Counties, and Intertribal Timber 
Council in endorsing “A Collaborative 
Approach for Reducing Wildland 
Fire Risks to Communities and 
the Environment: A 10-Year 


Comprehensive Strategy.” 


The strategy outlines a comprehen- 
sive approach to managing wildland 
fire, hazardous fuel, and ecosystem 
restoration and rehabilitation on 
Federal and adjacent State, tribe, 
and private forest and rangeland 
across the United States. The strategy 
emphasizes measures to reduce the 
risk to communities and the envi- 
ronment and provides a framework 


for collaboration to accomplish this. 


The implementation plan for this 
strategy was finalized and signed on 
May 23, 2002. The implementation 
plan outlines the goals and actions 
necessary to accomplish the strategy 
and emphasizes local decisions for 
local problems; collaborative deci- 
sionmaking; and the commitment 
of many industry, environmental, 
and governmental groups. In essence, 
the strategy and plan provide a 
long-term map and directions for 


implementing the National Fire Plan. 


Performance Measures 


Interior agencies and the Forest 
Service are cooperatively developing 
performance measures for their 
wildland fire management programs. 
This common set of performance 
measures will be used by the agencies 
to provide nationally consistent, 
standardized direction for imple- 
menting the Federal Wildland Fire 
Management Policy, National Fire 
Plan, 10-Year Comprehensive Strategy, 


and 10-Year Implementation Plan. 


As directed by Congress, the 
Departments are working with other 
Federal agencies, State and local 
governments, tribes, and other inter- 
ested parties to develop these per- 
formance measures. Performance 
outcomes and associated workload 
measures will be developed for the 
following four areas of wildland fire 
management: improving prevention 
and suppression, reducing hazardous 
fuels, restoring fire-adapted ecosys- 


tems, and assisting communities. 


Healthy Forests: An Initiative 
for Wildfire Prevention and 
Stronger Communities 


Under President Bush’s Healthy 
Forests Initiative, Interior Secretary 
Gale Norton, Agriculture Secretary 
Ann Veneman, and Council on 

: Environmental Quality Chairman 

: James Connaughton have been 

: directed to improve regulatory 
processes to ensure more timely 
decisions, greater efficiency, and 


better results in reducing the risk of 


catastrophic wildfires by restoring 


forest health. Actions include: 


¢ Improving procedures for devel- 
oping and implementing fuels 
treatment and forest restoration 
projects in priority forests and 
rangelands, in collaboration with 


local governments. 


¢ Reducing the number of overlap- 
ping environmental reviews by 
combining project analyses and 
establishing a process for concur- 
rent project clearance by Federal 


agencies. 


¢ Developing guidance for weighing 
the short-term risks against the 
long-term benefits of fuels treat- 


ment and restoration projects. 


Developing guidance to ensure 
consistent National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) procedures for 
fuels treatment activities and 
restoration activities, including 
development of a model environ- 
mental assessment for these types 


of projects. 


By allowing the use of byproducts 
from forest health and restoration 
activities and hazardous fuel reduc- 
tion treatments for commercial 
opportunities, these activities also 
support the President's National 
Energy Policy. The byproducts 
could be used for engineered wood 
products, energy production, biofuels, 


or other specialty wood products. 
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Ultimately, the President’s Healthy 


Forests Initiative will implement 


core components of the 10-Year 


"Photo by Terry Tuttle 


Implementation Plan, thus 
enhancing and facilitating the 
work and collaboration agreed to 


in that document. 


fr EDERAL AGENCIES and their 
7 partners have come a long way 
since the inception of the National 
Fire Plan. Thousands more firefighters 
have been hired, equipment has 
been purchased, rehabilitation and 
restoration projects have begun, 
hazardous fuels have been reduced 
near communities, and hundreds of 
communities have been reached 


through ongoing education efforts. 


Phere rene Monee a 


Though we continue to hope for no 
more repeats of the recent severe fire 
seasons, we must be realistic: it 
will take time to restore forests and 
rangeland to their natural state 
where fire benefited the habitat. 
And it will take time to reduce 
hazardous fuel to protect the thou- 


sands of communities located near 


wildlands. 


However, time is not the only factor 
that will ensure the success of the 
National Fire Plan. Federal, State, 
tribal, and local agencies must 
continue to work closely with com- 
munities and other partners to reach 
decisions that benefit all who use, 


appreciate, or live near wildlands. 


Landscaping for woodland homes 


ZONE 1 - This area, closest to the house, is the most critical for fire protection. Have nothing flammable, including tall 

grass, evergreen trees, and shrubs, next to the house. Also, avoid trees that overhang the house or deck as well as leaves, 
brush, firewood piles, bark, mulch, and other burnables. Clean gutters, roof, and deck of flammable debris. This area does not have 
to be barren. Maintain a well-kept lawn, or use crushed brick or river stone gravel instead of mulch. Use raised beds, large 
decorative rocks, stone walkways, patios, or other features to create visual interest while maintaining a fuel break for forest fire safety. 


ZONE 3 - Rake or use a leaf blower to remove needles, leaves, and 
twigs at least 20 feet from the house and up to 50 feet on the downhill side. 


ZONE 2- Maintain a well-kept 
lawn, and avoid evergreens that 
catch fire easily and burn quickly. Firewood and other burnables should be stored at least 30 feet from the house. Maintain 
Occasional trees and shrubs should surface vegetation at 3 inches high or less. This will help keep fire from spreading to or 
be at least 10 feet from the house and from your house. It also provides a space for firefighters to defend your home from fire. 
up to 20 feet away on the downhill 

side. Remove all downed wood fuel 


such as logs or branches, and avoid ZONE 4 - Space trees with 10 to 15 feet between tree crowns, and prune 
using railroad ties or other flammable trees 10 to 15 feet up from the ground or one-third the total live crown 
material in your landscaping. Freshly height, whichever is less. Also, avoid fire ladders, where fire can climb from the 
tended flower beds, herb or ground into tree branches. Do this by pruning trees, spacing tall trees away from 
vegetable gardens, rock gardens, medium-sized trees, and using ground cover or small plants under tall trees. 
stone walls, and driveways can also Shrubs should be well-maintained, kept free from dead material, and kept small. 
act as fire breaks. Control brush and weeds annually, and remove all downed woody fuels more 


than 3 inches in diameter. 


Water supply needs to be 
; accessible to firefighters. 
: _ Agravity-flow water source 


is advised in the event 
of a power outage. Entrance road should be wide 
s and clear of brush and trees 
_— on both sides, to provide an 

; entrance as well as an escape 


route for firefighters. 


Address - easily visible. 


150' 
Downhill 


100' | | e 


Avoid any vegetation or other Roof — nonflammable materials, Driveway — wide enough 


: flammable material under eaves flame-resistant shingles or tin. for fire engines to maneuver. 
: and overhangs. The heat from : 
a fire gets trapped and can Chimneys need screens or spark arresters 
cause the structure to ignite. to avoid starting a fire with burning embers. 


Source: Keep Montana Green Association KEN BARNEDT/Missoulian 


86 million acres of surface land 

AL AS K A 245 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal surface land 
1.1 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for 

Alaska State Office mineral operations 

222 West 7th Avenue, #13 19,192 acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately owned land 


Anchorage, AK 99513-7599 (not shown on map) 
907-271-5080 


www.ak.blm.gov 


a ae 
Ss Anchorage 


Juneau 


SE Alaska is administered 
by Anchorage Field Office 


: & a oP Some of the BLM-managed lands shown on this map include 
Tat LaF lands selected for conveyance by either the State of Alaska or 
various Alaska Native corporations, as authorized by the 

Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act and other legislation. 


BLM-managed lands & BLM State Office 
BLM-administered minerals underlying Federal surface © BLM Field Offices 
(excluding National Park Service and Fish and Wildlife 

Service units) O BLM Field Stations 


BLM National Conservation, Recreation and Protection Areas 
(National Conservation Areas, National Recreation Areas, Outstanding 
Natural Areas, and Cooperative Management and Protection Areas) 


=== BLM Field Office Boundaries 
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Major Highways 


Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: Alaska 


fe teALlSALASKA © Ihe Last 

Frontier,” and with 86 million 
acres of public lands—more than 
any other State—it certainly lives up 


to that name. 


The vast public lands in the 49th 
State are managed by the Bureau of 
Land Management. The largest 
single block of public land, the 
National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska 
(NPR-A), contains over 23 million 
acres. That’s an area the size of the 
State of Indiana! In addition to the 
NPR-A, the BLM manages another 
62 million acres in smaller parcels 


throughout the State. 


Much of the BLM land is in western 
and northern Alaska and it includes 
small mountain ranges, forested hills, 
and arctic tundra. The BLM man- 
ages the lands for many uses—from 
recreational gold panning to full- 


scale energy development, from the 
SY p 


study of wildlife habitat to studies of 


the largest glacier in North America. 


Energy 


In 2001, the owners of the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline System formally 
requested a renewal of their right-of- 
way, which was to expire in 2004. The 
BLM supervised the Argonne National 
Laboratory in preparing an environ- 
mental impact statement on the 
project, which was finished in July 
2002. The Secretary of the Interior 
approved the renewal in January 2003. 


Exploration for oil continued in 
the northeast corner of the NPR-A 
following the completion of an envi- 
ronmental impact statement and 
record of decision in 1999. The 
BLM’s job is to mitigate the effects 
of the exploration through analysis 
of each drilling proposal. Thirteen 
exploratory wells were drilled in 
NPR-A during the first four winter 
drilling seasons. One oil company 
has since announced that commercial 


fields have been discovered. 


The BLM was involved in a project 
that will lead to greater electrical 
capacity for the cities of Fairbanks 
and Anchorage. The BLM monitored 
right-of-way clearance and construc- 
tion of a powerline near Fairbanks. 
The bases supporting the towers 
were installed during the winter 
when the ground was frozen to 


reduce surface-disturbing impacts. 


Resource Protection 


Nome Creek Valley was damaged by 
gold dredge operations from 1927 
through 1942. Trees were cut to 
provide fuel to power the dredges, 
which left huge piles of rock tailings 
in their wake. The stream became 
braided and every spring, during 
breakup, the channels ripped out 
any new vegetation. Nearly 8 
decades later, the BLM has now 
reclaimed more than 300 acres and 


approximately 5 miles of stream 
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Photos by Dennis R. Green 


channel to rehabilitate the riparian 
zone; improve fisheries, bird, and 
wildlife habitat; and build camp- 
erounds and provide river access to 
accommodate the many visitors to 


the valley. 


The BLM manages many natural 
resource programs in Alaska. We 
monitor the movements of caribou 
herds, survey breeding bird popula- 
tions and nesting raptors, map 
movements of nesting Steller’s eiders 
and spectacled eiders on the North 
Slope and dusky Canada geese on 
the Bering Glacier forelands, and 
monitor impacts of ice roads on 


vegetation in the NPR-A. 


Outdoor enthusiasts come from 
around the world to experience the 
BLM’s six wild and scenic rivers, the 
Steese National Conservation Area, 
and the White Mountains National 


Recreation Area. 


The White Mountains National 
Recreation Area is just 73 miles 
northeast of Fairbanks. With 11 
public recreation cabins and more 
than 200 miles of groomed back- 
country trails, the area is a popular 
destination for skiers, dog mushers, 
and snowmachine users each winter. 
Summer travelers head for the two 
campgrounds along Nome Creek 
Road where they can pan for gold 
or launch a raft or canoe for a trip 
down Beaver Creek National Wild 
River. 


Travelers who prefer recreational 


vehicle camping enjoy traveling the 


Dalton, Steese, Taylor, and Denali 
Highways across vast stretches of 
public lands. At Coldfoot, a com- 
mercial community 57 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle on the Dalton 
Highway, the BLM is constructing 
the Arctic Interagency Visitor Center, 
which will replace the existing one- 
room log cabin visitor center. 
Designed to educate visitors about 
the Arctic and its natural resources, 
the new 6,500-square-foot building 
will house exciting interpretive 
exhibits, an information desk, a 
60-seat theater and classroom, a 
sales area, and office space. 


KEP EEE E CREE EL Y Wei VINNY 


Residents of the Native village of 
Tanacross, worried about defending 
their small village against a major 
wildfire, decided to do something 
about it. The BLM’s Alaska Fire 
Service and the village teamed up to 
complete a successful fuel reduction 
project. The goal was to thin black 
spruce from a 52-acre swath around 
the village. The result is a healthier 


forest and a safer village. 


The BLM provided training and 
hired a 16-member crew from the 
village to perform the work. The 
project brought much-needed dol- 
lars into the rural community and 
prepared crew members for future 
firefighting jobs. But most impor- 
tantly, it allowed the residents who 
live in Tanacross to do the work 
themselves. “When you're protecting 
your own village, your own homes, 


you do a better job,” said crew boss 
Leonard Sanford. 


Other Alaska Native villages are 
looking at similar projects under the 
National Communities at Risk 


Program. 


Crews from the Alaska Fire Service 
also initiated a 2-year fuel reduction 
project on the BLM’s Campbell 
Tract in Anchorage. The 730-acre 
tract is in the heart of Alaska’s 
largest urban area and connects to 
larger tracts of State and municipal 
land. The crews thinned trees to cre- 
ate a buffer between the spruce-fir 
forest and homes and schools that 
surround Campbell Tract. A buffer 
was also created around the BLM 


administrative office within the area. 


Creative Solutions 


The BLM teamed up with the city 
of Anchorage’s water utility to study 
possible routes for a water line 
across Campbell Tract. The water 
line would help ease periodic water 
shortages in south Anchorage, where 
growth in recent years has taxed 
existing water lines. The BLM 
worked with the city, the Corps of 
Engineers, and a third-party con- 
tractor to assess several alternative 


routes across BLM lands. 


Alaska has many people who prac- 
tice subsistence living—that is, they 
live off the land. The BLM’s NPR-A 
Subsistence Advisory Panel has been 
looking at the effects of oil explo- 
ration and development on subsis- 
tence harvesting in the NPR-A. 
The areas the panel has focused on 
include: impacts of aircraft on 
wildlife and subsistence hunters, 


effects of seismic work on fish in 


lakes, impacts of ice road and equip- 
ment movement on vegetation and 
lakes, and potential disturbance of 
the caribou’s traditional routes of 


travel. 


The BLM has worked hard on the 
“98 Mile Project,” an abandoned 
mine lands proposal. Along with its 
partner, the Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game, the BLM has been 
realigning a segment of Birch Creek 
National Wild River and creating a 
360-foot-long, 9-foot-tall berm to 


stabilize the stream channel. 


Planning 


Planning began for 8.8 million 
acres in the northwest corner of the 
NPR-A. The BLM’s environmental 
impact statement will help influence 
the direction of oil and gas leasing 
as exploration moves west from dis- 
coveries in the northeast corner of 


the reserve. 


Success Stories 


The BLM continues to improve 
access into the White Mountains 
National Recreation Area, installing 
an improved replacement bridge 
across Colorado Creek on an impor- 
tant access trail. Seventy-four British 
volunteers helped rehabilitate an 
off-highway-vehicle trail, conduct 
fisheries and wildlife inventories, 
construct a hiking trail, and maintain 


hiking trails in the recreation area. 


The BLM is also continuing to make 
improvements in managing Federal 
subsistence hunting by surveying 


corners associated with the hunt area 
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am Top: Campbell Creek, in the heart of 

am Anchorage, serves as a valuable outdoor 

@ laboratory for students at BLM’s Campbell 

# Creek Science Center. Bottom: Researchers fi 

Mi enjoy a quiet evening at their field camp 

_ fiinear the Bering Glacier, the largest 
‘iglacier in North America. 


: and posting signs at key locations. 
: A new database application was 
/ : implemented to make the permitting 


# © process more efficient. 


And Mote... 


- In May 2002, the BLM held a cere- 
: mony to dedicate a trail to Brian 
Ruetten, an employee who died in a 
2 snowmobile accident. During the 
ceremony, which was held near the 

: Chicken Field Station, the Tok 

- Alaska Range Muzzle Loading 

: Association fired a salute and the 
American Legion presented a flag to 
| Brian’s parents. Fran Cherry, State 

: Director at the time, dedicated a 

? plaque mounted on a boulder at 
the trailhead of the Lost Chicken 

7 Dredge Trail. The plaque commem- 
: orates Brian’s dedication and com- 

: mitment to providing the public 


: with recreation opportunities. 


‘ : The forelands of the Bering Glacier 
and the Copper River Delta are 


important North American water- 


- fowl and shorebird staging areas in 

: the Glennallen District. Currently, 

_ there are four known sensitive 

: wildlife species in the Bering Glacier 
- ecosystem: the dusky and Vancouver 
: Canada geese, the tule white-fronted 
: goose, and the harbor seal. The 
Bering ecosystem is being evaluated 
for potential designation as a 
research natural area through recent 
partnerships with the Universities of 
: Alaska, Iowa, and Michigan; numer- 
: ous Federal and State agencies; and 


: nongovernment organizations. 


© The school-business partnership 
: between the BLM and the 

| Anchorage School District continued 
- for its seventh year. Twenty-four 

: students provided 23,507 hours of 

- work supporting BLM programs, an 
: increase of 250 percent from fiscal 

© year 2000. Students generally work 

2 to 3 hours a day after school and 

- 8 hours a day during vacations. The 
: positions filled are varied in scope 

- and complexity. After initial training, 
: the students work independently, 

' frequently offering ideas for 

2 improvement and potential solutions 
3 to problems encountered during the 


completion of their tasks. 


: = N ALASKA, you'll see many 
- unusual sights on BLM-managed 


public lands. Beautiful vistas. Rare 

_ wildlife. Gold mining. Oil wells. 

- Wild rivers. And many projects 

: that—with the help of partners, old 
and new—continue to improve the 
: quality of the land and visitor 


: experiences. 


The only thing you probably wont 


see is a lot of people. 


They don’t call Alaska “The Last 


: Frontier” for nothing. 


Recreation and Use Fees” 


FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent $239,789 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Sale of Land and Materials $499,705 
Timber Receipts 

Public Domain 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges $699,800 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 
Proceeds of Sales’ $656 
Timber Receipts 

Public Domain? 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $9,748,206 


Management of Land and Resources 

Land Acquisition $350,000 
Central Hazardous Materials Fund 

Wildland Fire Preparedness $17,406,000 
eee Operations 


‘Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


*Due toa change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 


Oil and Gas 
Leasing 


Mineral Materials 40 permits issued, 

(Salables) 308,066 cubic yards produced 
Exploration and 

Mining Activity (Locatables) 


Rights-of-Way 1 granted 
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Photo by Dennis R. Green 


Winter/nonmotorized activities 


Boating—row, float, or paddle 
Camping and picnicking 


Driving for pleasure 101,446 
Hunting 509,265 
Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources - . 

Nonmotorized travel = 215,324 
Off-highway travel EY 


Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 


5 projects - 

1. Campbell Creek Science Center/Facility (2)' 
2. Glennallen Field Office 

3. Marion Creek Campground/Dalton Highway (2) 
4. Taylor Highway/Top of the World (2) 
5. White Mountains National Recreation Area (5) 


‘Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


Cultural Resources 


Wild and Scenic Rivers ) 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 1 WSA ( 
National Conservation, Recreation, 2 areas 


and Protection Areas 


(2,193,695 acres) 


Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACECs) FF 
National Historic Trails 1 trail (418 miles) 
National Recreation Trails = 1 tra 12; 
Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 14 RNAs (140,563 acres) 


‘Consistent with recent review and analysis of the land records and legal history of the Nigu Block and the Central Arctic Management Area (CAMA) of Alaska, the 
Wilderness Study Area (WSA) acreage is now considered to be 784,238 acres instead of the 23,832 acres reported in fiscal year 1999. The reference name for the larger area 
has been changed from Nigu to CAMA WSA. The Nigu area is included within the CAMA area. 
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BLM geologists take a lunch break the Alaska Range whi condui ting mineral-assessmp ant fie 


11.7 million acres of surface land 


ARI ZA) N A 33.0 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal surface land 
20.7 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for 


Arizona State Office mineral operations 

222 North Central Avenue 3.0 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying private or State trust 
Phoenix, AZ 85004-2203 land (not shown on map) 

602-417-9500 

www.az.blm.gov 


| Grand Canyo 
eee: 


poe BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals underlying 
Federal surface (excluding National Park 
Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) Cienegas =~ 


| NCA 
%& BLM National Monument 


BLM National Conservation, Recreation, and Protection Areas 
(National Conservation Areas, National Recreation Areas, Outstanding & BLM State Office 
Natural Areas, and Cooperative Management and Protection Areas) 


BLM Field Office Boundaries 


@ BLM Field Offices Major Highways 
eS Tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for 


mineral operations B National Training Center 
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Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: Arizona 


OME PEOPLE IMAGINE » National 


Arizona as dust-blown and cactus- 


on ow: 
=> 
= 
co: 
> 
o: 
= 
go: 


riddled—the perfect setting for a Monuments and 
ghost town or a cowboy movie. But Other Designations 


Arizona is much more than that. Point a compass in any direction in 


Now it’s a bustling State, though it Arizona, and you'll find incredible 


sull holds on to the wonderful public lands to explore. Within an 


recreational opportunities, rugged hour’s drive from the heart of down- 


beauty, and natural resources that town Phoenix stretch the boundaries 


of two national monuments: the 


are uniquely Arizona’. The vision of : 


cracked riverbed floors, drifting 
tumbleweeds, and desolate range- 
lands has been replaced with one of 
soothing riparian areas; whispering 
canyons; and abundant mountains, 


lakes, and forests. 


Today, the capitol city’s population 
is among the fastest growing in the 
nation. In Phoenix alone, the popu- 
lation is nearly 3.1 million. Along 
with this growth comes an ever- 
increasing demand for the BLM 
public lands to provide recreation, 
environmental health, raw materials 
for growth, economic stability, 
and simply the chance to just get 
away from it all. This demand, in 
combination with the demands of 
4 million visitors each year, makes 
the nearly 12 million surface and 
over 36 million subsurface acres 
under BLM’s care much more 
valuable than merely as natural 


resources to be enjoyed. 


Agua Fria and Sonoran Desert, each 
recognized for its striking beauty 
and wilderness. Along the northern- 
most edges of the State, the Grand 
Canyon-Parashant National 
Monument and the Vermilion Cliffs 
National Monument are carved into 
the Colorado Plateau. To the west, 
the Colorado River races from Lake 
Havasu to Yuma, while to the east 
is the Gila Box Riparian National 
Conservation Area. To the south are 
the Ironwood Forest National 
Monument and the San Pedro 
Riparian and Las Cienegas National 
Conservation Areas, all near the 
burgeoning Tucson region. In 
between, there are 47 wilderness 
areas, 51 areas of critical environ- 
mental concern, over 200 docu- 
mented cultural sites, 2 national 
natural landmarks, 2 national his- 
toric and recreation trails, 10 wild 
horse and burro herd management 
areas, and habitat for hundreds of 


wildlife species. 
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Hikers explore Aravaipa Canyon on 
Arizona public lands. 


Ore and Minerals 


Arizona contributes more than 60 
percent of the nation’s copper, and 
much of it is mined from the BLM 
public lands. Additionally, public 
lands in Arizona supply significant 
amounts of sand and gravel, crushed 
stone, aggregates, and other raw 
building materials that are necessary 
to meet the needs of a growing 


population. 


The BLM also helps American 
Indian tribes manage their resources. 
The BLM assists several tribes with 
developing raw materials for build- 
ing and works closely with the 
Tohono O’odham Nation to man- 
age a significant copper resource, 
which in turn provides income to 
the nation and its communities. 
Similarly, the BLM assists the 
Navajo Nation and Hopi Tribe in 
their management of around 12 
million tons of coal each year. This 
coal is used in two powerplants that 
are integral to the economy of the 
southwestern United States. 
Royalties from the coal are major 


income sources for both groups. 


Energy 


Arizona is a critical transmission 
corridor for energy delivery to 
homes and businesses in the greater 
Southwest. Land use authorizations 
and rights-of-way applications for 
pipelines, powerplants, and power- 
lines are on the rise. The BLM is 
working with industry and local, 
State, and Federal agencies to expe- 
dite the process for construction. 


Nearly 20 projects are underway for 


electrical, natural gas, and coal 
delivery systems. Four of these projects 


will also extend into Mexico. 


Outstanding 
Recreation 
From off-highway vehicle driving to 


archaeological discovery, recreational 
opportunities on public lands in 
Arizona are endless. In addition to 
its national monuments and conser- 
vation areas, Arizona’ National 
Landscape Conservation System 
includes millions of acres of land 
available to the public for camping, 
hiking, fishing, birdwatching, rafting, 


sightseeing, and exploring. 


To balance the use of these lands, 
dozens of conservation and environ- 
mental efforts are underway among 
agencies, citizens, governments, and 
organizations. For example, Lake 
Havasu, which is considered one of 
the State’s most popular boating and 
fishing resources, is also the focal 
point for the successful reintroduc- 
tion of two endangered fish species. 
Working together, seven State, 
Federal, and private groups, along 
with hundreds of volunteers, are 
improving the quality of the lake, 
increasing fishing opportunities, and 
providing species habitat. In turn, 
businesses dependent upon the 
lake’s recreational activities have 
experienced increased revenues, 


helping local economies to thrive. 


Fire Protection 


Among Arizona’s land management 


challenges is that of fire protection. 


To make the best use of Federal 


resources, an interagency panel 
from the BLM, Forest Service, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, National 
Park Service, Arizona Fire District 
Association, and Arizona State Fire 
Chief Association was established 
more than 2 years ago. BLM 
Arizona uses an interagency approach 
to awarding rural fire grants. The 
program helps improve firefighter 
safety and the ability of rural fire 
departments to suppress wildland 
fires. Similarly, in Kingman the 
BLM works with local communities 
to provide fire protection, informa- 
tion, and education for this wildland- 
urban interface area. Cooperative 
agreements here allow Federal and 
local agencies to perform fuel 
treatment and fire hazard reduction 


projects. 


Ranching 


Ranchers making their livelihoods 
across the State are heavily involved 
in grazing permit renewal evaluations. 
This citizen-based process results 
not only in predictable sources of 
forage for grazing, but also in criti- 
cal wildlife food supplies as well. 
Near Tucson, grazing permittees 
in the Las Cienegas National 
Conservation Area and surrounding 
region communicate through bian- 
nual biological committee meetings 
to discuss resource conditions and 
recommend actions designed to 


promote biological diversity in the area. 


The Arizona Resource Advisory 
Council represents another citizen- 
based example of successful public 


land management. This 15-member 


team provides advice to BLM man- 
agers on all resource management 
programs and recently has been 
instrumental in helping the agency 
develop strategic plans for the 
recreation and wild horse and burro 


programs statewide. 


Customer Service 


Putting its customers first, the BLM 
in Arizona has established several 
key “Service First” initiatives. One 
such initiative involves sharing per- 
sonnel and resources with the Forest 
Service for the Vermilion Cliffs 
National Monument. Statewide, 
many people consider Arizona's 
Public Lands Information Center, a 
partnership between the BLM and 
the Public Lands Interpretive 
Association, to be the most knowl- 
edgeable resource for outdoor 
recreation and tourism information. 
Grant monies awarded to this proj- 
ect have been used for such cutting- 
edge programs as sharing of digital 
map information. The information 
center provides seamless service to 


its Customers. 


Recognizing that young people are 
not only customers but also future 
leaders, the BLM is a major sup- 
porter of educational initiatives. 
The Southeastern Arizona Cultural 
Internship Program, a partnership 
among the City of Safford, Graham 
County, mining companies, 
American Indian tribes, and BLM, 
sponsors high school students inter- 
ested in natural resources careers. 
Students earn college scholarships 


and learn about management issues. 


hod 


Long-term visitor areas along the 
Colorado River in Yuma, Arizona, bring 
visitors from across the States. 
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BLM photo: 


A peaceful sunrise colors the sky over 
Mittry Lake. 


Planning 


In Arizona, 5 national monuments 
have been designated in less than 2 
years. Planning is vital to the cur- 
rent and future management of 
these areas and their important 
resources. In northwestern Arizona 
and southern Utah, the Arizona 
Strip Regional Planning Task Force 
has been established. Through this 
partnership, which is driven by the 
communities and counties, land use 
plans are being developed for the 
Grand Canyon-Parashant and 
Vermilion Cliffs National 


Monuments. 


The Citizen Advisory Committee for 
the Pinal County Comprehensive 
Plan works with the staff of the 
Sonoran Desert National Monument 
to maintain and improve the 
physical environment and natural 
resource conservation efforts in the 
area. Planning efforts in this county 
make all the difference in the world 
to its long-term aesthetic value and, 


of course, its tourism industry. 


‘Tourism 
In Yuma, the BLM works with 


communities and Mexico's natural 
resource managers to promote eco- 
tourism in the region. Local govern- 
ments and businesses rely on visitors 
who enjoy the mild climate of this 


popular winter destination. 


More than 50 permits for adventure 
tourism have been issued to recre- 
ation companies in central Arizona. 
The BLM promotes joint steward- 
ship of public lands and continues 
to expand its partnerships with the 
Valley of the Sun tourism entities. 
In addition, the BLM and State 
Parks have entered into a coopera- 
tive agreement to share planning 
costs for the development and 
maintenance of off-highway vehicle 
(OHV) trails. The agencies are per- 
forming a seamless inventory of 
OHV routes, which is critical in 


the analysis of land use plans. 


For the first time ever in Arizona, 
the BLM is taking advantage of the 
Internet to make hiking permits 
available online. Visitors to the Paria 
Canyon and Aravaipa Canyon 
Wilderness Areas can now use this 
high-tech system to obtain permits 
online with a credit card, saving 


time and government resources. 


RIZONA PUBLIC LANDS 

offer a unique blend of land- 
scapes and cultures, as well as a 
flavor of the Old West. In Arizona, 
you too can ride off into the sunset 
and find an incredible adventure on 


public lands. 


Happy trails. 


ARIZONA, 
‘Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 
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Grazing Fees -— $635,849 

Recreation and Use Fees $1213,171 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent 
Miscellaneous Receipts $1,698,135 


Sale of Land and Materials 
Timber Receipts 

Public Domain $2,535: 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' $204,642 
$8,806,473 I 


$2,063,568 fe 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Arizona 

Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $16,928,055 

Grazing Fees’ 

Proceeds of Sales’ 

Timber Receipts 
Public Domain’ $4 

Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $162,400 

$17,097,246 


BLM Investment in Arizona 


Management of Land and Resources $55,716,000 
Range Improvements $463,000 
Central Hazardous Materials Fund 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $5,445,000: 


Wildland Fire Operations $3,830,000 


$65,769,000 


"Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


*Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 
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A petroglyph (rock art) is shown with 
the blue Arizona sky hanging over the 
71,000-acre Agua Fria National 
Monument in the background. 
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ARIZONA public Rewards from Public Lands 2003 Se patents. 


Commercial Use Activity in Arizona on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 


Grazing Permits 773 permits and leases, 
and Leases 685,453 animal unit months 
Timber Volume Sold 344 hundred cubic feet 


Mineral Materials 287 permits issued, 
(Salables) 1,400,478 cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy Leasables' 4 acres under lease, 

271 tons produced 
Exploration and Mining Activity 36 notices reviewed, 
(Locatables) 31 plans of operation reviewed 
Rights-of-Way 91 granted 


‘Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Estimated Recreation Use in Arizona on BLM-Managed Land, 
Fiscal Year 2002 
Visitor Days 
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Boating—motorized 1,876,634 
Boating—row, float, or paddle 43,939 
Camping and picnicking 9,752,558 
Driving for pleasure 75,025 
Fishing 57,712 
Hunting 283,286 


Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources 417,176 
Nonmotorized travel 541,836 
Off-highway vehicle travel 356,591 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 56 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 280,060 
Swimming and other water activities 743,321 
Winter/nonmotorized activities : 344 

14,428,538 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 
9 projects $1,207,212 collected 
1. Aravaipa Canyon Special Recreation Management Area 


2. Gila Box Riparian National Conservation Area 

3. Hot Well Dunes 

4. Kingman Recreation Areas (3)' 
5. Lake Havasu Recreation Area (5) 
6. Painted Rocks Petroglyph Campground 

7. Paria Canyon/Coyote Buttes (3) 
8. Virgin River Basin (2) 
9. Yuma Field Office Recreation Sites (3) 


‘Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above, indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


Public Land Treasures in Arizona under BLM Stewardship as of 


September 30, 2002 


National Monuments 5 monuments (1,774,290 acres) 
Cultural Resources 27,454 acres inventoried 

(276 properties recorded) 
Wilderness Areas 47 areas (1,396,466 acres) 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 3 WSAs (63,974 acres) 
National Conservation, Recreation, and 3 areas (120,407 acres) 
Protection Areas 
Areas of Critical Environmental 51 ACECs (808,181 acres) 


Concern (ACECs) 


National Historic Trails tell nlee ali (cs) 


National Recreation Trails 1 trail (1 mile) 


National Natural Landmarks 2 areas (4,398 BLM acres) 
Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 9 RNAs (12,588 acres) 


Wild Horse and Burro Program in Arizona, Fiscal Year 2002 

Estimated Animals Number of Animals 
Current Population 46) <si (eis Elite (= Adopted' 

Wild horses 220 0 312 


Wild burros 2331 131 


‘Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 
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Headwaters 


CALIFORNIA Public Rewards from Public Lands 2003 


15 million acres of surface land 


Cc ALI } @) R N ] AN 47 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal 
surface land 


California State Office 592,000 acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust 
2800 Cottage Way, responsibility for mineral operations 

TSA ss 934 : 2.5 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying 
Set a eras 95825-1886 privately owned land (not shown on map) 


916-978-4400 


www.ca.blm.gov 


Forest 
Reserve 


King Range. 


NCA 


gee | BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals underlying Federal surface 
(excluding National Park Service and Fish and Wildlife 
Service units) 


Alturas 


Alturas 
Pee “ 


tee s BLM National Monument 
BLM National Conservation, Recreation, and Protection Areas i 
(National Conservation Areas, National Recreation Areas, 
Outstanding Natural Areas, and Cooperative Management 
and Protection Areas 


Tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for 
mineral operations 


BLM State Office 


BLM Field Offices 


BLM Field Office Boundaries 


Major Highways 


Coastal NM 


Carrizo 
Plain NM 


Desert Distt 
(Moreno Val 


Santa Rosa and 
San Jacinto 
Mountains NM 


Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: California 


URING THE 1800s, thousands 


of migrants flocked to California 
seeking their fortunes in gold. They 
braved difficult journeys—by land 
and by sea—to reach this land of 


opportunity. 


Today, people still flock to “The 
Golden State.” The population in 
the West increases by over 1 million 
people a year. California’s population 
alone increases by over 500,000 
annually, growing at the same rate as 
the other 11 Western States combined. 
This population boom presents spe- 
cial challenges for the Bureau of 


Land Management in California. 


California also has a highly diverse 
population, with an array of needs 
and new desires for public lands. At 
least 32 percent of the State’s popu- 
lation is Hispanic and 11 percent is 
Asian. Additionally, California has 
628,000 American Indians, the 
largest group in the nation. More 
than 100 recognized American 
Indian tribes live throughout the 
State, and another 50 seek recogni- 
tion. The natural resource interests 
of American Indians are intertwined 
with, and often complement, those 
of the BLM, particularly those con- 
cerning fire, cultural sites, recreation, 


energy, minerals, and rights-of-way. 


The BLM manages about 15 million 
acres in California—that’s 15 percent 
of the more than 100 million acres in 


the State—and another 1.6 million 


acres in northeastern Nevada. The 
BLM also administers more than 
47 million acres of subsurface mineral 


estate underlying Federal land. 


BLM-managed lands include many 
ecosystems. Mountain ranges, chap- 
arral lands, sand dunes, sagebrush 
plains of the high desert, rushing 
mountain rivers, statuesque redwood 
trees, riparian oak forest, wetlands, 
and the rugged Pacific coastline 
offer exceptional recreational 
endeavors, renewable energy sources, 
oil and natural gas, cattle grazing, 
and wildlife habitat for more than 


800 species of plants and animals. 


Land Use Plans 


One of the cornerstones of the BLM 
across the country is its planning 
process. As needs change, the BLM 
is adapting and changing its land 
use plans to meet those needs. BLM 
California is able to stay on top of 
the planning process, in great part, 
thanks to partners. BLM’s partner- 
ship with the American Sand 
Association on the recreational 
management plan for the Imperial 
Sand Dunes in southern California 
exemplifies a collaborative partner- 
ship carrying out Interior Secretary 
Norton’s four Cs—communication, 
consultation, and cooperation in 
the service of conservation. The 
Association conducted several 
workshops in two States with its 
20,000 volunteer members and the 


public to facilitate understanding of 
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"Top photo by James Pickering; bottom photo from BLM. 
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@m lop: An equestrian enjoys a ride in 
athe desert. Bottom: The BLM grants 

am rights-of-way for a variety of projects, 
such as these powerlines that cross the 
California desert. 


: the BLM’s proposed plan and related 
documents. The Association also 

? encouraged its members and the pub- 
lic to participate in six BLM public 

: hearings and provided scientific data, 


- studies, and informational materials. 


- The BLM in California uses the 

- four Cs approach in all of its plan- 

- ning efforts, whether they involve 

_ replacing outdated management 

_ framework plans or generating new 

| resource management plans. The 

- agency has developed seven plans 

- for new National Landscape 

- Conservation System units in 
California, four regional plans in the 
- desert, a recreation area management 
3 plan, two regional assessment plans, 
- and several other plan revisions and 


} amendments throughout the State. 


Oil and Gas 


As the nation’s fourth largest pro- 

: ducer of oil and gas from public 

- lands, the BLM in California is a 

: leader in managing energy. Annually, 
= the BLM produces 25 million barrels 
y, | of oil, valued at $500 million, and 

- 6 billion cubic feet of natural gas, 

| valued at $16 million. It manages 

- 300 active leases with more than 

: 8,000 wells in California, and has 

- issued more than 250 leases in the 
last 5 years. Of the 1 million acres of 
- public lands available for oil and gas 
| leasing and development, only 16,000 


~ acres—less than 2 percent—are closed. 


- In this area, partnerships again are 
key to BLM California's success. In 
Bakersfield, for example, the Oil 

7 and Gas Work Group was formed to 


| help bridge differences. Through 
this partnership, the group was able 


' to offer information and find ways 
to streamline the permit process in 

- the Bakersfield oil and gas fields. 

_ The group has cosponsored annual 

- workshops and conferences, resolved 
- technical issues, developed standard- 
- ized guidelines for oil field activities, 
- and assisted with sump abandonment 


and idle well management. 


Renewable Energy 


BLM California is the largest 
- Federal producer of geothermal 


- energy in the nation, and the famous 


Geysers geothermal complex in 


- northern California remains the 

: largest in the world. Steam and hot 
- water from 23 producing geothermal 
: leases on public lands generate 4,290 
- gigawatt hours of electricity annually. 
: With 12 powerplants located on 
Federal geothermal leases, the BLM 
| grosses over $15 million annually in 
- royalties that are shared with State 

i and local governments. Exploration 
- and new industry interest in 

| geothermal leasing continue to 


- expand in several areas of the State. 


- Wind production capacity on public 
- lands is extensive and several com- 

_ panies are exploring possible sites 

- throughout the State. The BLM also 
- works with the wind industry to 

_ replace older, smaller turbines with 

- larger, more efficient turbines. The 

_ new turbines produce more electricity 
for a given wind velocity. Currently, 
over 3,000 wind turbines on public 

- lands in southern California gener- 

~ ate 400 megawatt hours and over 


$500,000 in royalties every year. 


: BLM California is also pursuing 


' some new energy sources on public 


land. The California Juniper 
Strategy Group and the BLM are 
finding ways to manage juniper that 
will benefit wildlife habitat and live- 
stock grazing and provide biomass 
fuel. This partnership, which 
includes energy, wildlife, and grazing 
interests, seeks to improve vegetative 
diversity and harvest juniper as a 
biomass product for electrical gener- 
ation. The group assists with strategy, 
mapping inventory, remote sensing 
technology, and maintaining the 
health of the public lands. With this 
partnership, the BLM is initiating a 
renewable and environmentally 


responsible biomass energy program 


for the benefit of all Californians. 


Recreation Partnerships 


In California, the BLM partnerships 
that affect the public most directly 
are its recreational partnerships. 
Recreational partnerships enhance 
the experiences of and improve 
services for millions of recreation 
visitors. The BLM actively involves 
local groups in on-the-ground oper- 
ations through numerous recreational 
partnerships to create mutually 


beneficial projects and programs. 


BLM California works with partners 
to address many competing needs— 
recreation, protecting wildlife and 
wilderness, and more. The Bizz 
Johnson Trail exemplifies a long-term 
partnership that has followed the 
four Cs philosophy to address com- 
peting needs. The Trust for Public 
Land, the city of Susanville, Lassen 
County, and others built and now 
maintain the Bizz Johnson Trail with 
the BLM. A recreational showpiece 


with National Recreational Trail 


status, the Bizz Johnson Trail offers 
26 miles of hiking, biking, and 
equestrian opportunities for thousands 


of visitors. 


Another successful and historic part- 
nership for the BLM in California is 
with the off-highway vehicle (OHV) 
community. There are several million 
acres of public lands (55 percent) 
throughout California that allow for 
OHV use on designated roads and 
trails. Californias OHV recreation is 
primarily a family activity and a way 
to remain in touch with the outdoors 
and nature. For example, on a single 
weekend, as many as 200,000 riders 
with family and friends visit the 
Imperial Sand Dunes near the U.S.- 
Mexico border. In contrast, a dozen 
years ago, one-tenth that number 
might visit on the weekend. The 
challenge for the BLM and its partners 
is to manage for OHV recreation 


and protect natural resources. 


On the sand dunes, the American 
Sand Association is a highly visible 
partner. Its partnership with the BLM 
was instrumental in the checkered 
flag safety education program, public 
workshops on management of the 
dunes, safety and law enforcement 
education campaigns, and imple- 


mentation of a recreation fee program. 


Wildland Fire 


BLM California has been waging a 
3-decade struggle to manage fire in 
the wildland-urban interface with 
the cooperation of Federal, State, 
tribal, and local fire agencies. The 
fire agencies expend enormous 
resources to reduce the impact of 


dangerous and costly wildfires on 


Top: Mountain bikers seek adventure 
along BLM's trails. 

Bottom: Quad runners enjoy playing in 
the sand dunes. 
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Photo by James Pickering 


An artist paints a scene in the California 
Coastal National Monument. 


hundreds of local communities and 
individual residences near public 
lands. To protect vast wildlands from 
catastrophic fires, particularly near 
wildand urban interfaces, the BLM 
shares millions of dollars with almost 
200 local communities through 
organizations like the California Fire 
Safe Councils. The councils sponsor 
many successful programs, including 
assistance programs to help senior 
citizens and residents who are 
unable to clear defensible space 
around their homes and community 
programs to educate residents and 
help them take on the brush and 
undergrowth at their back doors. 


Wild Horses and Burros 


The lands of the West, known for 
pioneering settlers and cowboys, 
support a unique treasure—the wild 
horse. The BLM is responsible for 
the protection and preservation of 
wild horses and burros that roam on 
public lands. This protection, and 
the lack of natural predators, result in 
herd sizes that often expand beyond 
the capability of the range to sup- 
port them. It is often necessary to 
gather the excess animals and make 
them available for adoption. The 
BLM conducts annual wild horse 
and burro roundups to manage the 
populations of more than a dozen 
herds in California. More than 1,000 
animals are adopted in California 
each year, and over the past 5 years, 
California led the BLM western 
states in finding homes for wild 


horses and burros. 


Habitat Management 
Habitat is critical to threatened and 


endangered species on public land. 


And one of the dramatic impacts on 
public land management in the past 
decade is the extraordinary number 
of species listed as threatened and 
endangered in California. The 
endangered species list increased 
from 95 species in 1990 to 294 by 
2002. Half of the federally listed 
species’ habitat can be found on 


public lands in California. 


Partnerships with groups like the 
Eastern Sierra Weed Group assist 
the BLM in improving habitat for 
many species on public lands with 
their aggressive efforts to remove 
nonnative plants. The Eastern Sierra 
Weed Group consists of the Inyo 
and Mono Counties’ Cattlemen's 
Association and others who are 
coordinating efforts to control and 
eradicate noxious weeds. Through 
this partnership, the group has 
implemented dozens of projects in 
watersheds, treated thousands of 
weed infestations with pest manage- 
ment techniques, and distributed weed 


identification guides to the public. 


VEN THOUGH THE GOLD 
Rush is long over, California is 
still a land of opportunity. It ranks 
sixth in the world, behind the 
United States, Japan, Germany, 
United Kingdom, and France, for 


TOSS national production. 


And every acre of public land in 
California serves people in multiple 
ways, from providing mineral mate- 
rials to build our urban infrastructure, 
to energy resources to power our 
modern society, to recreation to lift 


our spiritual dimension. 
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Grazing Fees Ss 
Recreation and Use Fees $992,358 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent 
Miscellaneous Receipts 

: Sale of Land and Materials 
) : Timber Receipts 

Public Domain 

Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' 


$38,332,875 
6 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 
: Grazing Fees’ 

: Proceeds of Sales’ 

: Timber Receipts 


Public Domain’ 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses en 
= 
Fad 
DLIVI Investm ) e 
Management of Land and Resources Bs 
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Land Acquisition a 
Range Improvements => 
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Construction and Access 
Management of O&C Lands 
Central Hazardous Materials Fund 
Wildland Fire Preparedness 
Wildland Fire Operations 
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"Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access, Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


2Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 
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Grazing Permits 


and Leases 382,869 animal unit mo : 
Timber Volume Sold 3,591 hundred cubic feet 

Oil and Gas 3 nev s startec 

Leasing 

Geothermal Production 2B producing leases, | 


4,290 gigawatt hours of energy 
Mineral Materials = ‘mits issued 


(Salables) 1,507,189 cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy 36,772 acres under lease, 


Leasables' 944,259 tons produced 
Exploration and Mining Activity 56 naiicce palewad 
(Locatables) | 14 plans of operation re 
Rights-of-Way sa 127. crapted = = 


‘Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a-new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 
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Boating—motorized ae 
Boating—row, float, or paddle ‘ 169,595 
Camping and picnicking = 
Driving for pleasure 
Fishing 2 
Hunting a 205,436 
Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources e 
Nonmotorized travel 

Off-highway vehicle travel 

Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 

Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 

Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 


Swimming and other water activities 
Winter/nonmotorized activities 


9 projects 
Arcata Field Office/King Range National Conservation Area 
Bakersfield Field Office Recreation Areas 

Bishop Field Office Recreation Areas 

California Desert District 

Clear Lake Field Office (Ukiah) Recreation Areas 

Eagle Lake Field Office Recreation Areas 

Folsom Field Office and Merced Wild and Scenic River (3) 
Hollister Field Office Recreation Areas (4) 
Kern River - (Forest Service Lead with BLM Partner) 

9. Redding Field Office Recreation Ar 
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eas 


gear ESTES 


‘Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


National Monuments 
Cultural Resources 


Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Wilderness Areas 

Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 
National Conservation, Recreation, and 
Protection Areas 

Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACECs) 

National Historic Trails 
National Recreation Trails 
National Scenic Trails 

National Natural Landmarks 
Research Natural Area (RNAs) 


Estimated 
Current Population 
2,465 
ogy 


‘some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 


Wild horses 
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29,618 acres inventoried 
(314 properties recorded) 


75 areas (3,591,996 acres) 


2 areas (10,728,368 acres) 


2 trails (139 miles) 
1 trail (189 miles) 


14 RNAs (36,832 acres) 


Number of Animals 
Adopted’ 
873 
316 


1,006 


ojouyd wig 


% 


= 
Visitors are attracted by the springtime wildflower displays on California public lands. 


8.4 million acres of surface land 


GC () LO RAD () 27.1 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal 
surface land 


Colorado State Office 800,000 acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility 
2850 Youngfield Street for mineral operations 

Lakewood, CO 80215 5.9 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately 
303-239- 3600 owned land (not shown on map) 

www.co.blm.gov 


San Juan 
ie Dolores 
| Cahyons) a. 
4 @Durango 


a BLM-managed lands & BLM State Office 


BLM-administered minerals underlying Federal surface 


(excluding National Park Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) @ BEM Field Offices 


BLM Field Office Boundaries 


%& BLM National Monument 


BLM National Conservation, Recreation, and Protection Areas (National ———_ Major Highways 
oo Conservation Areas, National Recreation Areas, Outstanding Natural Areas, 


and Cooperative Management and Protection Areas) 
Anasazi Heritage Center 
Pe Tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for mineral operations 


Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: Colorado 


RAVEL TO THE TOP of Pikes 
Peak, and it’s easy to see why 
Colorado inspired the words to 


“America the Beautiful.” 


Colorado has more than 8 million 
acres of public lands, ranging in 
elevation from 4,000 to 14,000 feet. 
These lands, which are managed by 
the Bureau of Land Management, 
are mostly in the western portion of 
the State. They include dazzling 
landscapes—colorful canyons, broad 


mesas, and majestic mountain ranges. 


Multiple Use 


The BLM lands are often thought 
of as “America's backyard,” and the 
public lands in Colorado are certainly 
no exception. Here, people rely on 
the public lands for recreation, for 
cultural or historical tourism, and 
for traditional uses like grazing and 
mining. Coloradans are looking 
more and more to the public lands— 
whether it’s for the peace and soli- 
tude of a historic trail or for the 


benefits of energy development. 


The public lands have something to 
offer everyone. The BLM in Colorado 
seeks to conserve and protect the 
public lands and their resources, 
while also allowing them to be used 


for many activities. 


Recreation 
The BLM lands offer first-class 


recreational opportunities ranging 
from hunting to hiking, mountain 
biking, off-highway-vehicle use, 
camping, backpacking, fishing, nature 
study, photography, and camping. 


Public lands in the Red Hill area 
near Glenwood Springs provide an 
important “close to town’ recreation 
area for residents of the Roaring Fork 
Valley. The demands to preserve 
Red Hill's unique recreational and 
aesthetic values, as well as to address 
the associated impacts from recre- 
ational use, have accelerated as the 
region prospers and grows. In 
response to these demands, a group 
of concerned users and neighbors 
formed the Red Hill Council. The 
Council includes many collaborating 
partners: interested citizens, local 
businesses, adjacent landowners, the 
town of Carbondale, Garfield 
County, Aspen Glen development, 
Western Slope Consulting, and the 
BLM. The Council’s objective is to 
develop recommendations that will 
protect public lands managed by 
the BLM and minimize conflicts 
while continuing to provide for 


recreational use. 


The Alpine Loop Back Country 
Byway, managed by the Gunnison 


1. 204d N18, 


BLM photo 
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The Arkansas Headwaters Recreation 
Area is one of the premier recreation 
areas in Colorado. 


Field Office, offers spectacular 
opportunities for recreation. The 
BLM has formed the Alpine Triangle 
Recreation Management Area to 
serve the three gateway communities 
that are adjacent to the public lands. 
Lake City, Silverton, and Ouray now 
depend on tourism and recreation 
trade for revenue, which is a depar- 
ture from their traditional revenue 
source of mining. To help sustain 
the economic health of each of 
these towns, the BLM formed a 
partnership with the U.S. Forest 
Service, Colorado Department of 
Transportation, county governments, 
historical societies, and chambers of 
commerce. Promoting communica- 
tion among the communities and 
providing mutual support enables 
the partners to market the area as a 
premier destination for visitors. Local 
businesses that provide amenities 
such as food, lodging, and recreation 
supplies continue to benefit from 


this successful collaboration. 


Energy 


One of the BLM's responsibilities as 
a land manager is to implement the 
President's National Energy Policy 
to reduce America’s dependence on 
foreign energy supplies. As a manager 
of vast energy and mineral resources, 
the BLM plays a natural and key 
role in ensuring that Colorado and 
this country have enough energy 


resources. 


In Colorado, the BLM manages 
energy development for all Federal 
agencies. Therefore, we work to 
ensure that the lands are protected 


and that the proceeds provide the 


State of Colorado with resources for 
roads, schools, and other government- 
funded projects. Part of the BLM’s 
mission is to identify public lands 
that are available for the development 
of energy resources. The BLM also 
identifies when restrictions to energy 
development activities are necessary 
to protect other resource values such 
as water quality, wildlife habitat, 
and threatened or endangered 


species habitat. 


Resource Protection 
Although the BLM manages the 


public lands for multiple uses, con- 
serving and protecting Colorado's 
natural resources for present and 
future generations is an important 
part of our role as land managers. 
Some of the most breathtaking 
landscapes in the U.S., including 
national monuments, national con- 
servation areas, wilderness study 
areas, and cultural and historical 
sites, are managed by the BLM in 
Colorado. Canyons of the Ancients 
National Monument, Colorado 
Canyons National Conservation 
Area, and the Gunnison Gorge 
National Conservation Area were 
designated within BLM’s National 


Landscape Conservation System. 


Planning and community support 
are a critical part of how the BLM 
manages the public lands in 
Colorado—now and in the future. 
For example, the Anasazi Historical 
Society supports the Anasazi Heritage 
Center collections and exhibits 
program, primarily sponsoring 
internships and temporary exhibits 


related to the Chappell collection. 


The collection is owned by the 
heritage center and is stored there 
through a 50-year loan agreement. 
Additionally, the Save America’s 
Treasures Project, cosponsored by 
the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, is supporting a 3-year 
Anasazi Heritage Center project to 
retrieve and preserve collections from 
public lands now stored in facilities 


without climate control or access. 


Public Participation 
The BLM in Colorado knows that 


by working with local communities, 
we can get citizens involved in man- 
aging their public lands and they 
can help us make very important 


decisions. 


Public discussions regarding the pro- 
tection of Colorado's public lands 
date back to 1894 when the Salt 
Lake Times ran a story detailing the 
interest in protecting the region that 
is currently the Canyons of the 
Ancients National Monument. Public 
discussions are still important to the 
BLM in Colorado—so that we can 
better develop a shared vision that 
supports the public lands. The BLM 
is involving the public—both locally 
and nationally—in decisions we 
make regarding the Canyons of the 
Ancients National Monument. Our 
goal is to prepare a management 
plan in close consultation with 
appropriate Federal, State, tribal, 
county, and local agencies. We also 
plan to manage the monument in 
concert with local citizens and 
volunteers, building a tradition of 


local stewardship. 


In keeping with Interior Secretary 
Gale Norton’s four Cs—consultation, 
cooperation, and communication, 
all in the service of conservation— 
we can continue to work towards 


effectively managing the public lands. 


Wild Horses 


The BLM is responsible for the 
protection and preservation of wild 
horses and burros that roam on 
public lands. In Colorado, you can 
find colorful bands of wild horses 
scattered throughout four uniquely 
beautiful herd management areas: 
Piceance-East Douglas Creek, west 
of Meeker; Little Book Cliffs, north- 
east of Grand Junction; Sandwash 
Basin in the northwestern part of 
the State; and Spring Creek Basin, 
southwest of Montrose. These areas 


present opportunities for viewing 
wild horse herds and their habitats. 


Due to Federal protection and the 
lack of natural predators, wild horse 
and burro herd sizes often expand 
beyond the capability of the range 
to support them. It is often neces- 
sary to gather the excess animals and 
make them available for adoption. 
Through a cooperative agreement 
with the Colorado Department of 
Corrections, the Colorado Wild 
Horse Inmate Program was begun 
in 1986. This partnership brings 
together a surplus of wild horses and 
a workforce of prison inmates who 
halter and saddle train the horses, 
making it easier for the public to 
adopt them. More than 5,000 horses 
have been trained and adopted as a 


result of the program. 


The Gold Belt Tour National Scenic 
Byway follows railroad and stagecoach 
routes to historic mining towns in _ 
Colorado. a 
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COLORADO Public Rewards from Public Lands 2003 


Boating is popular at the Gunnison 
Gorge National Conservation Area. 


Fire 

The BLM in Colorado has weathered 
some steep—and tragic—challenges 
in fighting wildfires in the last 
several years. The record drought 
wreaked havoc on our State and 
others. But the challenges of fighting 
fires are getting tougher all the time 
as more people move into or next 
to wildlands. Ensuring public and 
firefighter safety and protecting 
property and natural resources 


remain BLM’s priorities. 


The BLM supports the National 
Fire Plan and implements it by 
working with State and local 
governments and neighborhood 
communities to provide education 
and fire management assistance. In 
Colorado, the BLM provides funds, 
training, support, and other assis- 
tance to American Red Cross (ARC) 
volunteers who work with the 
Colorado State Forest Service in 
western Colorado to promote com- 
munity wildfire preparedness. In a 
pilot program, ARC volunteers were 
trained in the basics of Firewise 
landscaping and construction, as 
well as in community-based fire 
education methods. They work 
with neighborhood leadership, the 
local community, and rural fire 
departments to organize community 
education meetings where agency 
specialists teach fire behavior and 
fire ecology. The pilot program has 
been very successful in Colorado, 
and ARC is considering expanding 


to other States. 


In 2001, the BLM in Colorado 
provided about a half million dollars 


in assistance to more than a hundred 
fire departments within 38 Colorado 
counties. The BLM also provided 
support through grants to assist nearly 
two dozen Colorado counties 1n 
developing County Fire Management 
Plans. Moffat County and the Little 
Snake Field Office in Craig have 
teamed up to collaboratively prepare 
fire management plans that lay the 
groundwork for seamless fire and 


fuels management operations. 


Customer Service 


To improve service to the public and 
to help meet the demands of man- 
aging the public lands, the BLM has 
developed partnerships to promote 
better ways of doing business. For 
example, the BLM in Colorado and 
the Rocky Mountain Region of the 
U.S. Forest Service have developed a 
joint strategy referred to as Service 
First. This ongoing strategy allows 
the agencies to provide convenient, 
one-stop shopping for their cus- 
tomers and to reduce costs by shar- 
ing resources and reengineering 
public land management practices 
to make them more cost-effective. 
Implementing these “best practices” 
has resulted in improved customer 


service and better land management. 


The BLM and National Park Service 
have combined funding, staff, and 
technical resources to provide 
more “seamless” management of 
the Gunnison Gorge National 
Conservation Area and the Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison National 
Park. The agencies have developed 
joint visitor services materials, 


shared law enforcement and field 


office staff, and cooperatively : management, improved visitor 
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managed their respective areas. : services and information, permit 
compliance, and resource protection. 


BLM Colorado continues its efforts 


to keep the public lands free of ille- 
O COME ENJOY our colorful, 


spacious skies. Gaze upon our 


gal drugs. Throughout the State, the 


BLM has agreements with Colorado: 
County Sheriffs and the Colorado - purple mountain majesties, our 
National Guard to locate and amber waves of grain. With so much 
eradicate illegal drugs on public lands. : beautiful scenery and so much to 

© offer, Colorado will inspire people 
All of these arrangements have resulted for generations to come. 


in more effective on-the-ground 
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COLORADO, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals _ 
Grazing Fees | 4,167 © 
Recreation and Use Fees $379,764 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent : 
Miscellaneous Receipts $2,285,471 
Sale of Land and Materials se 
Timber Receipts 
Public Domain 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' 
L < 


$104 
—$109,464,909 


098,389 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Colorado _ 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 
Grazing Fees? $5,100 


Proceeds of Sales’ 

Timber Receipts 
Public Domain? $57 

Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses 

HOENE i@@@@=#=——— $58,459,723 © 


BLM Investment in Colorado 

Management of Land and Resources 

Land Acquisition $4,500,00 
Range Improvements ele) 
Construction and Access $212,000 
Central Hazardous Materials : 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $7,036,000 
Wildland Fire Operations 8 | 
"Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 


mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 
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*Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 
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ICOLORAD O Patric Rewards from Public Lands 2003 


Commercial Use Activity in Colorado on BLM-Managed Land, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Grazing Permits and Leases 1,604 permits and leases, 
644,216 animal unit months 


Timber Volume Sold 1,934 hundred cubic feet 
Oil and Gas 284 new holes started, 
Leasing 1,317,236 acres in producing status, 
3,137 wells capable of production 
Coal Production’ 27 producing leases, 
22,834,913 tons produced 


Mineral Materials 681 permits issued, 

(Salables) 453,793 cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy 21,762 acres under lease, 
Leasables' 305,150 tons produced 


Exploration and Mining Activity 101 notices reviewed, 
(Locatables) 8 plans of operation reviewed 
Rights-of-Way 175 granted 


‘Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Estimated Recreation Use in Colorado on BLM-Managed Land, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


ZK} Ko) as BENYAY 

Boating—motorized 

Boating—row, float, or paddle 91,922 
Camping and picnicking 956,287 
Driving for pleasure 243,982 
Fishing - 15,870 
Hunting . 533,151 
Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources : 361,942 
Nonmotorized travel 550,859 
Off-highway vehicle travel 400,637 


Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel “11,7587 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 8 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 246,326 
Swimming and other water activities 8,959 
Winter/nonmotorized activities Tiare 


BROLIANE 3,497,128 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 
3 projects $164,665 collected 
1. Anasazi Heritage Center es 


2. Gunnison River Gorge (2)' a 


3. Upper Colorado (2) 


‘Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


Public Land Treasures in Colorado under BLM Stewardship as of 


September 30, 2002 
National Monuments : ment (163,852 


Cultural Resources 45,788 acres inventoried 
(1,482 properties recorded) 

Wilderness Areas A areas (139,524 acres) _ 

Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 55 WSAs (623,021 acres) 


National Conservation, Recreation, and 
Protection Areas 


Areas of Critical Environmental 66 ACECs (621,589 acres) 
Concern (ACECs) 

National Natural Landmarks 

Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 3 RNAs (477 acres) 


Wild Horse and Burro Program in Colorado, Fiscal Year 2002 
Estimated Number of Animals 


ae Current Population iC Adopted’ 
Wild horses 840 315 311 
Wild burro 0 54 


‘Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 
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EASTERN STATES 


Eastern States Office 

- 7450 Boston Boulevard 

| Springfield, VA 22153-3121 
- 703-440-1700 


: www.es.blm.gov 
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Minnesota 


3.6 million 
acres 


a 
& 


Wisconsin 
1.9 million ! 
acres 


1.1 million 
acres 


BLM’s Cross Plains, 
Tennessee, Wild Horse 
and Burro Facility 


Tennessee 
A million acres 


Arkansas 
2.4 million 
acres 


Georgia 
1.5 million 
acres 


Mississippi 
1.7 million 
acres 


Alabama 
550,000 
acres 


Louisiana 


@ BLM State Office 


BLM-administered minerals underlying e@ 
Federal surface (excluding National Park 
Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) &) 


BLM Field Offices 
BLM Field Stations 


=———=<== State Boundaries 


od 


Tribal lands where the BLM trust has 


responsibility for mineral operations BLM Headquarters 


All acreage figures shown on the map 
are for subsurface Federal mineral 


North Carolina 
2.2 million acres 


South Carolina 
1.2 million 


30,000 acres of surface land (mostly small 
isolated parcels scattered throughout 31 States) 
40 million acres of subsurface mineral estate 
underlying Federal surface land 
2.3 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM ; 
has trust responsibility for mineral operations 
216,000 acres of subsurface mineral estate 


underlying privately owned land (not shown 


on map) 
New 
Hampshire 
749,000 i 
Vermont acres Pie nan ° 
354,000 
ae acres 


New 
York 
240,000 
acres 


Massachusetts 


( 83,000 acres 


Michigan 
Milwaukee 36 Tee oe Rhode Island 
: — Sl 4,500 acres 
lowa Pennsylvania é Connecticut 
159,000 acres 662,000 14,000 acres 
Ohio : New Jersey 
Illinois ene 420,000 Washington, DC d 163,000 acres 
Missouri 495,000 ae acres West ‘4 Nf Delaware 
2.0 million acres 30,000 acres 
Boas Kentucky Maryland 
Potomac 197,000 acres 


Virginia 
1.2 million 
acres 


" Jupiter Inlet 
Natural Area 


Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: 


AKE VERMILION ISLANDS 

in Minnesota...scenic beaches in 
Florida...historic lighthouses in the 
Great Lakes area and along the 
Florida coast—these public land 
treasures provide key recreation sites 
for people living in the Eastern 
United States. But the eastern public 
lands also provide other values of 
significance, including energy and 
minerals production, environmental 
education, and even wild horse and 


burro adoptions. 


Almost two-thirds of the United 
States population lives in the 

31 States east of and bordering on 
the Mississippi River. Many of these 
people have never known public 
lands or been introduced to natural 
resources. The Bureau of Land 
Management is trying to change 
that—BLM Eastern States manages 
30,000 acres of public land and about 


39 million acres of subsurface estate. 


After decades of focusing on disposal 
of small areas of public land, BLM 
Eastern States has recently acquired 
some unique, highly visible areas of 
open space near Washington, DC, 
and in Virginia and Maryland. 
These areas, which are surrounded 
by development, are valuable as 
showcases for BLM’s multiple use 
management of the public lands. 
BLM Eastern States has initiated an 
active and dynamic environmental 
education and outreach program and 


entered into cooperative management 


Eastern States : iM 


agreements with State and local 
governments to introduce public 
lands to the people in the East and 
provide a gateway to the vast BLM 


resource Management programs in 


the West. 


Education and 
Outreach 


As part of its mission to educate, 
BLM Eastern States is a leader in 
the Washington, DC, Wonderful 
Outdoor World (WOW), a partner- 
ship of Federal, State, and local 
agencies and corporate and nonprofit 
community organizations. WOW uses 
camping excursions to educate urban 
youth aged 8-12 in environmental 


ethics and outdoor recreation. 


BLM Eastern States is also involved 
in the Urban Tree House program 
in Washington, DC, and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The Urban Tree House 
is a national environmental educa- 
tion program for urban youth. Since 
1997, our Urban Tree House part- 
nerships have inspired and renewed 
community residents, local school 
students, and youth organizations 
by holding annual “Spring Fling” 
events, Arbor Day/Earth Day 
celebrations, National Public Lands 
Day events, neighborhood cleanups, 
environmental education programs, 
student land stewardship projects, 
back-to-school events, teacher 
workshops, and monthly community 


planning meetings. 
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~~” Photo by Jerry Sintz 


am Viangrove seedlings were recently 
aa planted in the wetlands area of Jupiter 
@ Lighthouse Park. 


_ Lighthouses 


: Lighthouses have a certain mystique— 
almost an aura of reverence for their 
' lifesaving function. People from all 
parts of the country have made 

' important efforts to rescue light- 
houses from either disrepair or 

' neglect. Now BLM Eastern States is 
part of that effort. 


Under the National Historic 

: Lighthouse Preservation Act of 

' 2000, the Department of the 
Interior is charged with recom- 
mending the transfer of historic 
lighthouses (at no cost) to Federal 
agencies, State and local govern- 
ments, nonprofit corporations, and 


: community development organiza- 


the historic light station first. In 
: cooperation with the U.S. Coast 
Guard and the General Services 
Administration, BLM Eastern States 
is working to find the best stewards 


: for long-term preservation. 


: Today, the BLM is working with 
23 lighthouse properties that the U.S. 
Coast Guard relinquished in three 
northern States: 1 in Minnesota, 

4 in Wisconsin, and 18 in Michigan. 
So far, four properties have been 
legislatively transferred to the BLM, 
' one is pending transfer through leg- 
islation, nine have been determined 
to be suitable for return to the BLM, 
and four were determined to be 
unsuitable for return and referred 

: to GSA for disposal. Suitability 
determinations are pending on the 
remaining properties. BLM Eastern 
States anticipates additional light- 
house relinquishments in coming 


: years. 


General Land Office 
: Records 


: As the successor agency to the 
original General Land Office, BLM 
Eastern States maintains more than 
© 9 million historical land documents— 
: survey plats and field notes, home- 

' stead records, patents, military 

: warrants, and railroad grants. These 
"historic documents were among the 
' very first land records developed 

' from the Land Ordinance of 1785, 

: which authorized the transfer of 
public lands to private individuals. 

: Even today, these records are valuable 
' resources for natural resource agencies, 


: historians, and genealogists. 


In response to increased demand for 
: tions. The law places preservation of theese eeorieen dan interest in pre- 
' serving them, BLM Eastern States 

' has automated the information they 
: contain and archived the original 

: documents. Many of these docu- 

: ments are now accessible via the 

' Internet at www.glorecords.blm.goy. 
: More than 4 million land patent 

© records from across the United 

: States are now online, and nearly 

© 3 million have been imaged for the 

: 30 public land States. The remaining 
: 2 million records are expected to be 


: online in about 5 years. 


: This popular Web site is a valuable 

© tool for employees in the field to 

: easily check land ownership status 
from their desks. It is also a boon to 
genealogists tracing family histories 
through land ownership, since the 
records date from the late 1780s to 
' the present. The Web site has 
received national recognition and 


: numerous awards for its innovation 


and utility. The Web site has had 
more than 160 million hits since its 
inception, making it one of the 
most popular Web sites in the 


Department of the Interior. 


Recreation 
For many years, the BLM Eastern 


States has been known for the 
recreation opportunities it provides. 
Today, BLM’s central goal in man- 
aging recreation is to work with 
partners—communities, groups, and 
the public. In keeping with that 
theme, we have partnered with the 
town of Jupiter, Florida, to begin 
construction of an interpretive trail 
in Palm Beach County. The trail 
will be constructed on land leased to 
the town of Jupiter. The jointly 
funded trail will wind through an 
area of Florida sand pine scrub and 
highlight the resource values of this 
rapidly disappearing habitat. Careful 
trail design and construction sched- 
uling will keep resource values 
intact, while allowing the public 
access to a bit of “the real Florida.” 
BLM Eastern States is also helping 
to restore the wetlands at the Jupiter 
Inlet Natural Area, promoting the 
return of manatees and removing 


exotic plants. 


In West Virginia, BLM Eastern 
States is working with the Hatfield- 
McCoy Regional Recreation 
Authority to develop a 2,000-mile 
off-highway vehicle (OHV) trail sys- 
tem on privately owned lands in the 
southern part of the State. We are 
continuing to provide trail mapping, 


design, and operational assistance 


for this project. Two hundred and 
twenty miles of trail opened in 2000 
and another 50 miles will be open 


for recreational use in 2003. 


In addition, BLM Eastern States 
cooperates with local governments 
during National Public Lands Day 
to restore habitat and improve recre- 
ation opportunities on public lands 
in Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Virginia, and 


Wisconsin. 


Energy and Minerals 


BLM Eastern States contributes 
toward meeting the nation’s growing 
energy needs. BLM Eastern States 
manages 39 million acres of subsur- 
face Federal mineral estate and 
administers more than 3,200 mineral 
leases. Of these, 3,100 leases are for 
oil and gas exploration covering 
1.8 million acres in 19 States, with 
the heaviest concentration in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia. 
The remaining 100 leases for coal 
and other minerals, such as lead, 
zinc, limestone, and quartz, cover 
about 72,000 acres. Federal coal is 
mined in Alabama and Kentucky, 
lead and zinc is mined in Missouri, 
limestone is mined in Virginia, and 


quartz is mined in Arkansas. 


Approyal of drilling and operation 
plans and inspection and enforcement 
for conservation of minerals, pro- 
duction verification, and environ- 
mental protection pose a significant 
postleasing workload for BLM 


Eastern States. 


BLM Eastern States holds several wild 
horse and burro adoptions in various 


locations each year. 
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Wildland Fire 


7 Although many of the nation’s vast 
wildfires occur in the West, BLM 

| Eastern States plays a major role in 
firefighting efforts. The Jackson 

| Hotshot Crew, based in Jackson, 
Mississippi, is the only BLM-spon- 
_ 7 sored, elite wildland firefighting 

' crew in the eastern United States. 

: They are 1 of 6 hotshot crews 
sponsored by the BLM nationwide, 
| and 1 of only 65 crews in the 

: United States. 


: The Jackson Hotshots have fought 

fires across the nation, including in 
: Florida, Nevada, Utah, and 

- Montana. They have helped with 

7 prescribed burns in the Talledega 

4 : National Forest in Alabama and the 
X Savannah Coastal National Wildlife 
Refuge in Georgia. The crew also 

| assisted with relief efforts in New 

© York City after the September 11, 

: 2001, tragedy. 


Wildfire experience nationwide dur- 
' ing the past 2 years has emphasized 
the need for increased fire training 
and greater coordination of training 
among all agencies. In support of 
these needs, BLM Eastern States is 
working with the Mississippi 

' Forestry Commission and other 
partners to build and furnish a fire 

: and disaster training facility in the 


: southeastern United States. 


_ Wild Horses and 
_ Burros 
' One of BLM’s most recognized pro- 


: grams nationwide is its wild horse 


and burro program. The BLM is 


: responsible for the protection and 

' preservation of wild horses and bur- 
ros that roam on public lands. Due 
© to Federal protection and a lack of 

, natural predators, wild horse and 
burro herd sizes often expand 

: beyond the capability of the range 

' to support them (their reproduction 
: rate is over 20 percent). Under the 
BLM’s wild horse and burro pro- 

: gram, the agency gathers the excess 
animals and makes them available 


© for adoption. 


In 2002, BLM Eastern States held 

: nearly 35 adoption events and placed 
© almost 2,900 animals with qualified 
7 adopters. We have also placed : 
563 animals in caring homes through 
: our innovative Internet adoption 
' Web site, www.adoptahorse.blm.gov. 
| This site has received over 1 million | 
' visitors since we started the program 
: in May 1998 and it continues to 

© receive about 500 hits a day. 
Through our adoption program and 
' this unique use of technology, BLM 
Eastern States places more animals 

' than any other BLM office. We also 
7 ensure that animals are cared for 

: humanely through a diligent com- 

| pliance program, completing about 

_ 2,800 inspections in 2002. 


: BLM Eastern States works with 
many other agencies and organiza- 
: tions to increase awareness about 
these animals. Together with the 

: Governor of Mississippi, we dis- 
tributed a wild horse and burro 

© CD-ROM to all county libraries in 
Mississippi. The Heart of Florida 

© Girl Scout Council has adopted 
wild horses for a mustang troop 


and plans to replace their original 


domestic horses with adopted 
mustangs. In addition, we have a 
long-standing relationship with the 
Kentucky Horse Park to maintain a 
display in their visitor center show- 
casing the history of wild horses and 
BLM's role in managing these herds 
on the public lands. The Kentucky 
Horse Park features the wild horse 
in their daily “Parade of Breeds” and 
supports the Mustang Troop, an 
equestrian drill team that pairs inner- 


city youth with tamed mustangs. 


In October 2001, BLM Eastern 
States acquired an 800-acre parcel in 
Fairfax County, Virginia. This parcel 
provides open space for a wild horse 
and burro showcase, as well as for 
recreation, wildlife habitat, and 
environmental education opportuni- 
ties in the fast-growing Washington, 


DCG, urban area. 


Partnerships 


BLM Eastern States is committed 
to Interior Secretary Gale Norton's 
4 C’s—consultation, cooperation, 
and communication—all in the 


service of conservation. 


In December 2001, BLM Eastern 
States and the State of Maryland 
jointly acquired about 1,270 acres 
of land along the Potomac River in 
Charles County. This area is one of 
the last remaining undeveloped 
tracts along the Potomac River near 
Washington, DC, and it provides 
outstanding opportunities for recre- 
ation, wildlife habitat, and cultural 


resources interpretation. The BLM 


has embarked on an ambitious 
cooperative planning project for 
about 575 of these acres. We have 
formally partnered with the county, 
State, and National Land Trust to 
prepare a regional conservation 
strategy for Federal and State lands 
in one of the most ecologically and 
culturally significant landscapes in 
the State of Maryland. This unique 
project will establish a framework 
for the management of these public 
lands and help provide economic 
stability in the region. It will also 
form the basis for permanent com- 
munity stewardship of public lands 
in coordination with government 


efforts. 


BLM Eastern States pioneered 

the establishment of “America’s 
Outdoors,” a public center for con- 
servation, recreation, and resource 
information. We partnered with the 
National Park Service, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U.S. Forest Service, 
and Natural Resources Conservation 
Service in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to 
better serve the needs of people 
seeking information about Federal 


lands in the Great Lakes area. 


S YOU CAN SEE, BLM 
Eastern States has a lot of 
eround to cover and a lot of things 
to do, be it managing lighthouses, 
providing recreation, or educating 
inner city youth about public lands 


and natural resources. 


What a challenge. What a privilege. 


Top: A pelican floats in the water at Fort 
Walton Beach, Florida. 

Bottom: A member of the Jackson 
Hotshots takes a break from fighting a 
fire in Mississippi. 
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Fort Walton Beach in Florida is a popular spot for birds such as this great blue heron. 


EASTERN STATES, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 
Recreation and Use Fees ~_ $7,130 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent $3,296 
Miscellaneous Receipts $177,879 
Sale of Land and Materials $8,162: 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges $300 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses’ $17,453,135 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Eastern States 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $27,969,583 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $3,727,295 


TOTAL $31,696,878 Ie 


BLM Investment in Eastern States 


Management of Land and Resources $19,352,000 
Land Acquisition $50,000: 
Wildland Fire Preparedness 
Wildland Fire Operations $236,000: 


TOTAL $20,180,000 J 


"Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


Commercial Use Activity in Eastern States on BLM-Managed Land, 


Fiscal Year 2002 
Oil and Gas 27 new holes started, 


Leasing 372,613 acres in producing status, 
1,626 wells capable of production 
Coal Production’ 2 producing leases, 
s 42,172 tons produced 


Nonenergy 41,195 acres under lease, 
Leasables' 462,853 tons produced 
Rights of Way 2 granted 


‘Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


5 53" @> 
BLM Eastern States recently acquired 
Meadowood Farm in Fairfax County, 
Virginia. 
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Estimated Recreation Use in Eastern States on BLM Managed Land, 


Fiscal Year 2002 


7 Visitor Days 
: Boating—motorized 253 & 


"Photo by Jerry Sintz 


Camping and picnicking 469: 
Fishing 320 
Hunting 319: 
Interpretation, education and viewing public land resources 
Nonmotorized travel 1,629: 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 371 


: Swimming and other water activities Joon : 
: HOLE 6,710 & 


Public Land Treasures in Eastern States under BLM Stewardship as of 


September 30, 2002 

Cultural Resources 33 acres inventoried 
Areas of Critical Environmental 1 ACEC (54 acres) 
Concern (ACECs) 


Number of Animals 


Adopted' 
Wild Horses 0 0 2,205 
Wild Burros 0 664 


‘some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. Eastern States Office administers the wild horse and burro program in the 31 States 
east of and bordering on the Mississippi River and in the District of Columbia. 
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The BLM issues leases for minerals operations on public lands, such as this underground lead mine near Viburnum, Missouri, 
in the Mark Twain National Forest. 


11.9 million acres of surface land 


\| LD AH () 37 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal surface land 
589,000 acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for 

Idaho State Office mineral operations 

1387 South Vinnell Way 1.8 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately owned land 

Boise, ID 83709 (not shown on map) - 

208-373-4000 

www.id.blm.gov 


aes BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals underlying 
Federal surface (excluding National Park 
Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) 


BLM National Monument 


BLM National Conservation, Recreation, 
and Protection Areas (National 
Conservation Areas, National Recreation 
Areas, Outstanding Natural Areas, and 
Cooperative Management and 
Protection Areas) 


Tribal lands where the BLM has trust 
responsibility for mineral operations 


Upper 
Columbia-Salmon 
learwater 


BLM Field Offices 


Cottonwood 
BLM Field Stations 


BLM Field Office Boundaries 
Major Highways 


& BLM State Office 
es] 
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National Interagency Fire Center 
Lower Snake 
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Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: Idaho 


HE PUBLIC LANDS IN 

Idaho— a tapestry of canyons, 
deserts, grasslands, forests, valleys, 
and mountains rich with wildlife, 
braided with wild rivers, and dusted 
with traces of American Indian history. 


There are nearly 12 million acres of 
public lands in Idaho—22 percent 
of the State’s land area—under the 
care of the Bureau of Land 
Management. Idaho's public lands 
have always been working lands. 
They produce minerals, timber, and 
livestock forage. These abundant 
resources are vital to local commu- 
nities and return more than $15 
million in annual revenue to the 
American people. The BLM works 
with its many partners to serve the 
American public and address critical 


public land management needs. 


Multiple Use 


Idaho's public lands are rich in envi- 
ronmental, historical, recreational, and 
economic value. These lands feature 
an array of landscapes—alpine 
forests, rolling rangelands, premiere 
whitewater streams, and spectacular 
canyonlands such as those along the 
Owyhee, Bruneau, Jarbidge, and 
Lower Salmon Rivers. Idaho's public 
lands also contain culturally signifi- 
cant sites, some dating back nearly 
10,000 years. They serve as the 
homeland to a number of American 
Indian tribes, providing for tribal 
rights and uses such as hunting, 


fishing, gathering, and grazing. 


They also serve local communities’ 
needs for growth and development 
and provide rights-of-way for pub- 
lic utilities and other purposes that 


serve the national interest. 


Special Designations 


By Presidential proclamation, the 
54,000-acre Craters of the Moon 
National Monument in southeastern 
Idaho was expanded to over 
750,000 Federal acres and is jointly 
managed by the BLM and the 
National Park Service. The Great 
Rift Area within the monument 
features some of the country’s most 
striking lava formations. BLM Idaho 
also administers the Snake River 
Birds of Prey National Conservation 
Area in southwestern Idaho. The site 
has the highest known nesting den- 
sity of raptors in North America. In 
addition, the State contains more 
than 400 miles of nationally desig- 
nated trails, including some of the 
most pristine portions of the Lewis 
and Clark, Oregon, and Continental 
Divide Trails. BLM Idaho also 
manages 1.5 million acres of 


wilderness study areas. 


Planning 
BLM Idaho has evaluated all 21 of 


its land use plans and initiated new or 
revised resource management plans 
for the Snake River Birds of Prey 
National Conservation Area, the 
newly-expanded Craters of the Moon 


National Monument, the Bruneau 
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"Top photo from BLM; bottom photo by W. Meyer 


a lop: Chilly Slough wetland within the 


am Mackay Reservoir Wildlife Viewing Area 
amis a birdwatcher's paradise. 

a Bottom: Kayakers work their way 

am through the narrow canyon of the 

am Bruneau River. 
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area in the Lower Snake River 
District, and the Pocatello/Malad 
7 area in the Upper Snake River 

| | District. These plans should be 

| complete by the end of calendar 

Wem = year 2005. 


a hecteation 
; 7 Idaho, like many States in the West, 


is changing. The population is soar- 
ing and, in fact, is expected to con- 

: tinue to grow at a rate of 16 percent 
: each year between now and 2005. 
Along with this population growth 

: comes an increase in the use of the 
public lands for recreation. The 
number of recreational visits to Idaho 


| has doubled in the past decade. 


: In 2002, Idaho public lands saw 

: more than 11.8 million visitors who 
| 7 spent a total of 4.7 million visitor 

: days enjoying everything from 
stream fishing and snowmobiling to 
© backpacking through remote and 

: primitive canyons and mountains. 
Multiple partners in Idaho success- 
| | fully initiated the Visit Idaho 

: Playgrounds Pass under the 

: Recreation Fee Demonstration 
Program. This pass, honored at 

; about 100 sites where fees are 
charged, is a service for recreationists 
: who use a variety of recreation sites 
in Idaho, including those managed 
: by the BLM, Forest Service, Bureau 
of Reclamation, National Park 

: Service, and Idaho Department of 


: Parks and Recreation. 


: In Idaho, the BLM has aggressively 
worked to increase accessibility as well 
as reduce threats to public health, | 
: safety, and property by completing 


deferred maintenance projects, 


including recreational facilities 
projects. BLM Idaho has 51 projects 
that are either completed or in some 
phase of contracting or construction, 
such as the Pink House recreation 
site on the Clearwater River, which 

' offers 15 campsites, a picnic area, 


and a boat launch. 


Recreation site improvements con- 
tinue, including an upgrade to the 

: Tower Rock recreation site and 
paving at the Shoup Bridge recreation 
' site. Both projects are partnerships 
with the Idaho Department of 

' Recreation. Upgrades are also 
scheduled for the Kilpatrick river 

: access and the Smokey Cubs and 


: McFarland recreation sites. 


Lewis and Clark 


BLM Idaho continues to work with 
| local, State, tribal, regional, and 
national agencies and organizations 
: in planning for the bicentennial 

: commemoration of the 1804-1806 
: Lewis and Clark expedition. Up to 
- 4 million people are expected to 

: visit BLM-managed land in Idaho 
to commemorate Lewis and Clark's 
: journey across the State to the 

' Pacific. The BLM office in Salmon — 
: manages part of the Lewis and Clark 
- National Historic Trail in the Lemhi_ 
| Valley, which is considered to be 

' one of the most pristine and 


: undisturbed portions of the trail. 


| Wildland Fire 
| Increased funding from the National | 
: Fire Plan allowed BLM Idaho to 


hire 231 new firefighters, nearly 


3 doubling its fire workforce. The 
BLM made grants to 128 rural fire 


: departments to help modernize 


communications and equipment, 
and it trained more than 800 fire- 
fighters from rural departments to 
improve their ability to help Federal 
cooperators fight wildland fire. 


After the new firefighters were 
hired, a greater number of wildfires 
burned significantly fewer acres in 
Idaho, indicating that the BLM now 
has a greater ability to suppress them. 
The National Fire Plan funding also 
enabled BLM Idaho to lead a major 
effort to involve local governments 
and businesses in creating fire-safe 
communities. Wildfire risk assess- 
ments and mitigation plans are in 
place for 26 Idaho cities through a 
collaborative effort involving private 
contractors, rural fire departments, 


and local citizens. 


Of the 136,000 acres of public land 
in Idaho that burned in 2001, more 
than one-third have been reseeded 
with sagebrush and grasses and the 
remainder will regenerate naturally 
and are being protected for plant 
establishment. To accomplish this 
rehabilitation, the BLM spent more 
than $4 million on 28 rehabilitation 
projects to reduce soil erosion, mini- 
mize the entry and spread of noxious 
weeds in burned areas, improve the 
structure and diversity of vegetation 
for multiple uses, and reduce the 


potential for future wildfires. 


Wildlife Habitat 


If you are interested in wildlife— 
from birds to grizzlies—Idaho is the 
place to come. About 95 percent of 
the California bighorns, 80 percent 
of the antelope, and 80 percent of 


the sage grouse populations in the 
State live year-round on public 
lands. Major populations of deer, 
elk, moose, and Rocky Mountain 
bighorn sheep winter on these lands. 
Gray wolves, grizzly bears, bald eagles, 
whooping cranes, and peregrine 
falcons, all threatened or endangered 
species, spend part of their lives on 
public lands in Idaho. Wildlife habi- 
tat management on Idaho's public 
lands consists of maintaining and 
improving food, water, cover, and 
space for over 100 species of mam- 
mals, 300 species of birds, 50 species 
of fish, 20 species of reptiles, and 


15 species of amphibians. 


In addition to managing habitat for 
a wide range of wildlife species, the 
BLM serves as the steward over 
Idaho's wild horses and burros. There 
are more than 180 horses on public 
lands in the Upper Columbia- 
Salmon/Clearwater District and 
more than 510 in the Lower Snake 
River District. During fiscal year 
2002, 90 wild horses were gathered 
and removed from public lands in 
Idaho and offered for adoption. A 
total 102 wild horses and 49 wild 
burros were adopted from animals 


gathered in Idaho and other States. 


Rangeland 
Management 


Livestock grazing is another 
important use of the public lands. 
In 2002, about 1,900 permittees 
grazed livestock on public lands in 
Idaho with authorized use of around 
1.3 million animal unit months for 
cattle, sheep, and horses. Continuing 


efforts are underway to promote an 


Top: The BLM takes an active 
educating Idaho's youth about the 

environment. Bottom: Remarkably well- 
preserved volcanic features such as this 
lava tube can be seen in the Craters of 


the Moon National Monument. 
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; Noxious weeds such as this leafy spurge 
a continue to be a problem on Idaho 
@m public lands. 


: upward trend in rangeland condi- 
: tions to improve their health and 


productivity. 


: During 2002, BLM Idaho invested 

: nearly $225,000 to construct and 

7 install various types of range improve- 
ments, such as fences, cattle guards, 

7 pipelines, and water developments. 
These investments enabled use while 
protecting the lands and resources. 
' By the end of 2002, the BLM had 
implemented rangeland health 
standards and guidelines on 634 


: allotments, covering 5.4 million acres. 


Weeds 


: More than 1 million acres of public 
land in Idaho, much of which is 
important wildlife habitat, are 


: infested with noxious weeds. Major 


star thistle, knapweed, rush skeleton 
weed, and others. Within the Snake 
River Birds of Prey National 
Conservation Area, for instance, 
recurring wildfires and the invasion 
of weeds have caused a steady 

© decline in populations of small 


: rodents that the birds of prey feed 


: of birds of prey nesting in the area. 


i is helping almost 20 multipartner 

| (private, State, tribal, and Federal) 

: Cooperative Weed Management 

: Associations across Idaho to control 
the noxious weeds. During the year 
2002, about 6,500 acres of public 


: land were treated for noxious weeds. 


| Energy 


: Energy is a growing national con- 


: cern. A team of specialists chartered 


by the BLM in Idaho, Oregon, and 
: Washington is actively coordinating 
: with the Idaho Power Company on 
the relicensing of the Hells Canyon 
7 complex of dams through the 

' Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission. The BLM in Idaho 
: is also actively involved with the 


: regimenting process for three 


PacifiCorp dams on the Bear River 


| in southeastern Idaho and six Idaho 
: Power Company dams on the Middle 
Snake River in south-central Idaho. 


: Meanwhile, there is great potential 
in harvesting geothermal energy on 
: public lands. Researchers say southern 
: Idaho is sitting atop some of the 
: largest reserves of geothermal energy 
in the nation. Existing development 
: is saving an estimated 204,000 

: barrels of oil a year, but this may 


; problems include leafy spurge, yellow : just be scratching the surface. 


| Abandoned Mine 
Cleanup 


: Through the abandoned mine lands 
: (AML) program, the BLM in Idaho 
| continues to work on the cleanup of 
ee ' water-quality impacted sites and to 
: On, which is decreasing the numbers = dentify and mitigare payee eam 
: hazards at mine sites. In 2002, 

: ? Idaho completed five water-quality 

: To help restore these lands, the BLM : : : : 

: related AML projects. AML investi- 
: gations continue at sites where there 
: is suspected water-quality degrada- 

: tion or where AML safety hazards 

' occur in areas of active public 
' recreation or urban growth. Ongoing 
: work emphasizes building partner- 
: ships and includes investigations of 
sites, removal of tailings and waste 
: rock, protection of fisheries, 
restoration of riparian zones, and 


mitigation of hazards to public safety. 


Working with 
Communities 
BLM Idaho has helped to serve the 


needs of local communities in 
numerous ways. Once such example 
is the South Fork Boise River Senior 
Center. When the South Fork Boise 
River Association was unable to find 
affordable property to build a senior 
and community meeting center in 
the Pine-Featherville area, they 
turned to the BLM. The BLM was 
able to issue a lease for a parcel to 
get the project started. The Center 
is now complete, providing nutri- 
tious meals for the elderly and 
engaging them in activities to 
improve the lives of everyone in 
the community. The project shows 
what can be done when all entities— 
government, city, business, and 


individuals—pull together. 


BLM Idaho has also teamed up with 
the U.S. Forest Service to provide 
one-stop convenience for customers 
through the co-location of offices. 
As part of its Service First initiative, 
BLM’s Salmon office has co-located 
into a new building with the Salmon 
Challis National Forest. In addition, 
the BLM Upper Snake River District 
increased administrative efficiencies 
by completing a co-location with the 
Caribou-Targhee National Forest 
Headquarters following consolidation 
of much of the forest’s Pocatello and 
St. Anthony offices. The district and 
the national forest are also working 
on the co-location of the Pocatello 
office and the remaining Forest 


Service employees in Pocatello. 


At BLM Idaho, we continue to 


place priority on outreach to the 


public, finding and working with 
volunteers, creating community- 
based partnerships, and finding 
other creative solutions that support 
the BLM’s mission. For example, the 
BLM’s Salmon office has been 
instrumental in organizing a grass- 
roots partnership, called the Salmon 
River Working Group, designed to 
help the local community work 
together to conserve the culture of 
the area. Another example is in the 
Lower Snake River District, where 
BLM Idaho has been working with 
a contractor to conduct wildfire haz- 
ard assessments and develop mitiga- 
tion plans for nine communities in 
southwestern Idaho. Plans for each 
of the communities recommend 
improving cooperation and partnering 
among the BLM and local agencies, 
citizens, and groups to reduce the 


risk of wildfire to local communities. 


DAHO’S PUBLIC LANDS 

provide for the needs of the local 
communities, the State, and the 
American people in many important 
ways—from recreation to grazing, 
mining, and timber production. 
BLM Idaho employees know how 
lucky they are to be charged with 
taking care of these incredible public 
lands—to ensure the health and 
productivity of the lands and 
resources for today and for the 


future. 


When you visit Idaho, take a 
moment to follow a stream as it 
threads its way through the tapestry 
of public lands. You, too, will know 
how lucky you are to experience the 


magnificence of these lands. 
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Y= 
The Snake River Birds of Prey National 
Conservation Area provides habitat for 
the greatest concentration of nesting 
birds of prey in North America. 
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‘Fiscal Year 2002 


Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals _ 
Grazing Fees 
Recreation and Use Fees 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Sale of Land and Materials 
Timber Receipts 
Public Domain 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' 
OTAL oe | 


_. SplouAay sueng Aq o30ud 


$433,676 


$612,510 


$7,874,520. 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Idaho 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 1 
Grazing Fees’ $3,466 
Proceeds of Sales’ 
Timber Receipts 
Public Domain? $869 
Mineral Royalties, Ren , 
SOANE 


ts, and Bonuses 


BLM Investment inIdaho = 
Management of Land and Resources 
Land Acquisition 

Range Improvements 

Construction and Access 

Central Hazardous Materials Fund 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $14,677,000 
Wildland Fire Operation 


"Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


*Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 


The Kings Bowl lava field in the Craters — 
of the Moon National Monument i: 
about 2,200 years old. 
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Photo by Larry Ridenhour 


Commercial Use Activity in Idaho on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 
Grazing Permits 1 g3e permits and leases, ; 


and Leases 1,316,072 animal unit months. 
Timber Volume Sold 6,641 hundred cubic fee 
Mineral Materials permits issued, __ 


(Salables) | 617,623 cubic yards produced 


Nonenergy 43,274 acres under lease, 


Leasables' 4,990,345 tons produced 
Exploration and Mining Activity 4 notices reviewed, - 
(Locatables) | 4 plans of operation reviewed 
Rights-of-Way 148 granted 


‘Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Estimated Recreation Use in Idaho on BLM-Managed Land, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Visitor Days — : 

Boating—motorized | —s- 165,881 & 
Boating—row, float, or paddle 534,522 : 
Camping and picnicking 
Driving for pleasure 239,583 
Fishing 2 438,416 
Hunting 663,603 
Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources » 216,155 & 
Nonmotorized travel — 257,914: 
Off-highway vehicle travel 
Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 57,926: 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 253,360: 


Swimming and other water activities S51 111 


Winter/nonmotorized activities 299,482 
AL 4,732,799 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 
12 projects YENIn vena) ac 
1. Huckleberry Recreation Site 

2. Kelly Island Campground a. 

3. Lower Salmon River (12)' 

4. Lud Drexler Park ee 
5. MacKey Reservoir Recreation Site 
6. Milner Historic Recreation Area (10) 7 
7. Payette River Complex (7) 
8. Pocatello/Malad Resource Area (3) | 
9. Steck Recreation Area 

10. South Fork of the Snake River (10) 
11. South Fork of the Snake River Permits 

12. Upper Salmon River Special Recreation Management Area 


‘Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


Public Land Treasures in Idaho under BLM Stewardship as of 


September 30, 2002 

National Monument 1 monument (273,847 acres) 
: r | ae 43,469 acres inventoried 
ee (549 seks ie 
_ Wilderness Areas 
» Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 66 eae (1,491, 08 acres) 
National Conservation, Recreation, and 1 area (484,873 acres) 

Protection Areas 
reas of Critical Environmental 95 ACECs (563,261 acres) 
concern (ACECs) 


National Historic Trails 4 trails (439 miles) 


ional Recreation Trails 5 trails (20 miles) 


: National Scenic Trails 1 trail (13 miles) 


atione al Natural Landmarks 5 areas (212,640 BLM acres) 
Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 39 RNAs (26, 977 acres) 


MTC Ms Colexeme-lileMsielacem acelele-lii mite (erliveym a txe-] i (-t-1ay4llty2 
Animal Estimated Animals Number of Animals 
: Current Population | 2ELGi eae ienters Adopted' 
: ces 690 90 102 
0 6 49 


‘some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 
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MONTANA Public Rewards from Public Lands 2003 mma 


MONTANA 


Montana State Office 
5001 Southgate Drive 
Billings, MT 59101 
406-896-5012 


www.mt.blm.gov 


YY 


Missoula ae 


Pompeys 
Pillar NM 
& 


MONTANA 7,964,623 acres of surface land 
27.5 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal 
surface land 
5.5 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility 
for mineral operations 
11.7 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately 
owned land (not shown on map) 
NORTH DAKOTA 59,642 acres of surface land 
1.4 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal 
surface land 
860,000 acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility 
for mineral operations 
4.8 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately 
owned land (not shown on map) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 274,960 acres of surface land 
2.5 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal — 
surface land 
5 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility 
for mineral operations 
1.8 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately 


owned land (not shown on map) 


North Dakota 
“le 


ae BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals underlying & BLM State Office 
Federal surface (excluding National Park ; 
Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) @ BLM Field Offices 


Reg Tribal lands where the BLM has trust 


BLM National Monument O BLM Field Stations 


BLM Field Office Boundaries 


responsibility for mineral operations 


Major Highways 


Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: Montana 


* ONTANA HAS MANY 


= © © nicknames. Most folks call it 

_ “Big Sky Country.” Others call it 
the “Land of Shining Mountains” or 
- “Treasure State.” But all of these 
nicknames paint images of big sky, 


open spaces, and natural wonders. 
© Welcome to BLM Montana. 


- Public lands in Montana and the 
Dakotas vary from open prairies in 
- the east to rugged mountains in 


_ the west. The BLM manages about 


8 million acres in Montana scattered | 


, throughout the State. The agency 

: also watches over about 335,000 

‘ acres of land in the Dakotas. These 
lands provide habitat for wildlife, 


- forage for domestic livestock, riparian — 


| areas that help improve water quality | 


‘ in our rivers and streams, and forest 
: products ranging from Christmas 


' trees to commercial timber. But for 


~ these public lands is the seemingly 


- endless open space. 


| Lewis and Clark 
_ Bicentennial 
7 Preparing for the Lewis and Clark 


Bicentennial presents a major 
- challenge for the BLM in Montana 
_ and the Dakotas. The explorers were 


: in Montana longer than any other 


: journal entries were descriptions of 


- scenery that in many places has 


: changed little over the past 200 years. : 


In Montana, the BLM administers 


: about 310 miles of the Lewis and 


Clark National Historic Trail, far 


more than any other entity. 


Bestselling books, television specials, 


- and national advertising have 
- spurred increased visitation to the 
State in general, and to BLM sites in 


' particular. For example, visits to the 


Upper Missouri National Wild and 
Scenic River doubled between 1996 
and 1999. Our primary goal for the 
Bicentennial is to be able to handle 
the expected increase in the number 


of people coming to BLM land dur- 


- ing the commemoration and ensure 


that any planned capital improvements 
have a useful life long after the 


commemoration ends in 2006. 


, Weeds 


~ many, the most important benefit of | 


- The BLM is actively engaged in 


7 fighting noxious weeds. These weeds 


reduce natural biodiversity and 


: plant production and lead to soil 


erosion. In Montana, BLM land 


infested with noxious weeds increased 


: from about 91,000 acres in 1985 to 
about 425,000 acres in 2002. 


BLM Montana uses a variety of 


- techniques to combat weeds. In 


: State, and many of their most stirring : 2002, we treated about 341,000 


904d WI. 
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Photo by Merv Coleman 


acres—some with chemicals, some 
with biological agents ranging from 
insects to goats, and some with the 
more traditional methods of pulling 
weeds, either by hand or machine. 
In some infested areas, more than 
one treatment method is used on 


the same acreage. 


Public awareness and education 
are also important prevention tools 
to reduce infestations. Our weed 
management program involves 
cooperative efforts with other Federal 
and State agencies, universities, 
county agencies, high school 
agriculture science classes, and 


private landowners. 


Much of the BLM land in these 
three States is relatively remote, 
providing vast areas for solitude and 
recreation. Recreational visits to 
public lands increased to nearly 


2.5 million visitor days in fiscal 
year 2002. 


This part of the United States is 
generally regarded as rural, but a 
growing segment of the population 
now lives in urban areas. For example, 
more than half of Montana's popu- 
lation lives in the six counties with 
the largest cities. The remaining 


population is spread throughout the 


State’s other 50 counties. As a result, 


public land near these urban areas 
offers critical public recreation 
opportunities in relatively natural 


settings. 


Near Missoula, the BLM manages 


about 12 miles of the famous 


Blackfoot River corridor. In Lewis 
and Clark County, the BLM main- 
tains recreation sites along Hauser 
and Holter Lakes that receive heavy 
use from Helena and Great Falls 
residents. In Yellowstone County, 
the Four Dances Natural Area and 
the Sundance Lodge Recreation 
Area provide two pockets of public 
land virtually in their native state 
within minutes of the cities of 
Billings and Laurel. BLM’s historic 
Fort Meade Recreation Area is near 
the heart of South Dakota’s famous 
Black Hills and just a short drive 
from Rapid City. Maintaining these 
popular areas poses a growing 


workload for the BLM. 


Partnerships 
BLM Montana is especially proud 


of our growing force of volunteers, 
who contribute several million 
dollars worth of service annually. 
Volunteers are the backbone of the 
BLM. They range from campground 
hosts to student interns who 
exchange their volunteer work for 
valuable experience and college 
credit. Without the volunteers of 
the Pompeys Pillar Historical 
Association, we would not be able 
to operate our modest facilities at 
the National Monument on the 
Lewis and Clark National Historic 
Trail. The Association is also working 
to raise $2 million in private dona- 
tions to match Federal appropriations 
to help build an interpretive center 
at Pompeys Pillar in time for the 


Lewis and Clark Bicentennial. 


There are many other examples in 


Montana of BLM partnerships with 


others. Since 1997, the BLM has 
been part of a pilot effort to clean 
up abandoned mines in the area. 
Some of these sites continue to pol- 
lute the water, as heavy metals and 
other byproducts leach into rivers 
and streams. BLM Montana has 
developed a partnership with the 
Montana Department of 
Environmental Quality and other 
Federal agencies to clean up entire 
watersheds. Doing the entire job at 
one time is much more cost effective. 
Working cooperatively, BLM funding 
has been multiplied fivefold and the 
results on the ground have been 


astounding. 


In addition to nearly 8 million 
surface acres, the BLM manages 
vast Federal mineral estate in the 
three States, encompassing about 
31 million acres. Coal, oil, and gas 
are very important parts of the BLM 
program. Oil and gas activity is scat- 
tered across the three States, with 
significant fields in the Williston 
Basin area in western North Dakota, 
which spills into eastern Montana, 
and in the general vicinity of Great 
Falls in west-central Montana. Some 
of the nation’s largest coal deposits 
lie beneath the eastern Montana and 
western North Dakota prairies, and 
significant quantities of natural gas 
are trapped in those coal seams, 
especially in Montana’s Powder 


River Basin. 


There is industry interest in 
developing coalbed methane in 


southeastern and south-central 


Montana, primarily in the Powder 
River Basin. In order to analyze con- 
ventional oil and gas and full field 
development, the BLM and the 
State of Montana have prepared a 
joint environmental impact state- 
ment and resource management 
plan amendment. Four designated 
cooperating agencies helped the 
BLM and the State prepare the 
analysis. In Montana, there are no 
producing Federal methane wells, 
but there are about 240 producing 


wells involving private and State land. 


Land use plans provide the basis for 
the myriad management decisions 
BLM Montana makes in caring for 
the public lands. Planning for the 
newly designated Upper Missouri 
River Breaks National Monument is 
now underway. Because the monu- 
ment is a key part of the Lewis and 
Clark Trail, the area will undoubtedly 
see more visitors and increased 
pressures on the land. But visitation 
to this area is only one facet that the 
plan will need to address, and the 
BLM is seeking to make this planning 


process as open as possible. 


Another significant initiative is the 
Dillon Resource Management Plan. 
Interest in this effort is great, given 
the significant resource values and 
the diverse uses the area provides, 
which heighten the potential for 
user conflicts. The management 
plan will address the full range of 
resource management uses for the 
900,000 acres of BLM surface and 


1.3 million acres of Federal minerals 
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BLM photo 


in Beaverhead and Madison 


Counties in southwest Montana. 
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Up-to-date land use plans go a long 
way in helping BLM Montana make 
wise resource decisions, but involving 
the public in our decisionmaking 
doesn’t stop when these large plans 
are completed. For example, a sub- 
committee of our Eastern Montana 
Resource Advisory Council developed 
a travel management plan for 
40,000 acres in eastern Montana. 
Council members used a grassroots 
approach to develop the plan for a 
checkerboard of Federal, State, and 
private lands known as the 
Knowlton area. The area’s mixed 
ownership and variety of uses posed 
a number of management challenges, 
and the group looked for solutions 
that all parties could support. Over 
a one-year period, they conducted 
26 working and public meetings 
with participation from landowners, 
recreationists and commercial outfit- 
ters, and the process they developed 
will serve as a model for other travel 


management planning efforts. 


In western Montana, the BLM is a 
founding member of the Blackfoot 
Challenge. The Challenge is a grass- 
roots group organized to coordinate 
management of the Blackfoot River, 
its tributaries, and adjacent lands. 
The group is made up of private 
landowners, Federal and State 
agency representatives, local govern- 
ment officials, and several corporate 
landowners. The membership works 
to enhance, conserve, and protect 
the natural resources and rural 
lifestyle of the Blackfoot River 
Valley. The Challenge supports envi- 
ronmentally responsible resource 
stewardship through the cooperation 


of public and private interests. 


HETHER IT’S managing 

pristine wild and scenic rivers, 
providing recreation, celebrating the 
Lewis and Clark adventure, or over- 
seeing coal mining, BLM Montana 
has plenty to do these days. And 
there’s nowhere wed rather be doing 


it than in Big Sky Country. 


Grazing Fees 
Recreation and Use Fees $231,637 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent 
Miscellaneous Receipts $435,869 
Sale of Land and Materials 
Timber Receipts 

Public Domain $339,708 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' $64,729,239 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 
Grazing Fees? $3,248 
Proceeds of Sales’ 
Timber Receipts 

Public Domain’ $1,080 
National Grasslands 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $27,190,460 


Management of Land and Resources 

Land Acquisition $650,000 
Range Improvements 

Construction and Access $4,900,000 
Wildland Fire Preparedness 

Wildland Fire Operations $8,079,000 


“Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


*Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the jayment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 
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BLM photo 


Grazing Permits 

and Leases 

Timber Volume Sold 6,307 hundred cubic feet 
Oil and Gas 

Leasing 


Coal Production’ 20 producing leases, 
24,447,742 tons produced 
Mineral Materials 


(Salables) 
Nonenergy 1,409 acres under lease, 
Leasables' 2,397 tons produced 


Exploration and Mining Activity 
(Locatables) 
Rights-of-Way 80 granted 


‘Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Boating—motorized 

Boating—row, float, or paddle 

Camping and picnicking 

Driving for pleasure 

Fishing 

Hunting 

Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources 
Nonmotorized travel 

Off-highway vehicle travel 

Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 
Swimming and other water activities 
Winter/nonmotorized activities 


4 projects 


1. Dillon Field Office (2)' 
2. Kipp Recreation Area/Missouri River Corridor : 
3. Holter/Hauser Lake Recreation Area (6) 


4. Pompeys Pillar National Historic Landmark 


E SE IEBS 


‘Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


National Monuments 
Cultural Resources 


Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Wilderness Areas 

Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 
Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACECs) 

National Historic Trails 
National Recreation Trails 
National Scenic Trails 

National Natural Landmarks 


Estimated 
Current Population 
Wild horses 159 
0 


‘Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 


The Madison River flows into Ennis Lake before passing through Madison Dam and into Bear Trap Canyon. 


22,100 acres inventoried 
(229 properties recorded) 


1 area (6,000 acres) 


41 ACECs (164,246 acres) 


2 trails (39 miles) 


3 areas (14,227 BLM acres) 


Number of Animals 
Adopted’ 
46 119 
na 


NEVADA 


Nevada State Office 

1340 Financial Boulevard 
Reno, NV 89502-7147 
775-861-6590 


www.nyv.blm.gov 


ae BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals underlying 
Federal surface (excluding National Park 
Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) 


BLM National Conservation, Recreation, and 

Protection Areas (National Conservation Areas, 
National Recreation Areas, Outstanding Natural Areas, 
and Cooperative Management and Protection Areas) ' 


responsibility for mineral operations 


BLM State Office 


BLM Field Offices 


BLM Field Stations 


es Tribal lands where the BLM has trust 
@ 
O 


47.8 million acres of surface land 


56.1 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal surface land 


1.2 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for 
mineral operations 


244,916 acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately owned land 


(not shown on map) 


m, Vegas 


Red Rock 
Canyon 
NCA 


BLM Field Office Boundaries 


Major Highways 


‘In November 2002, after the end of the fiscal year on September 30, the U.S. Congress designated the Sloan 
Canyon National Conservation Area, located southeast of Las Vegas, and more than 232,000 acres of wilderness 
in Clark County, Nevada, that are not included on the map. 


Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: Nevada 


: 


EOPLE OFTEN THINK of 

Nevada as bright city lights, 
echoes from ringing slot machines, 
and throngs of tourists—a playground 
in the desert. But there is another 
world in Nevada—one with a long 
and glorious tradition of working 
with rural communities, partnering 
with ranchers, and managing range- 
land. That world can be found on 
Nevada's public lands. 


BLM manages 48 million acres of 
public land in Nevada. That’s nearly 
68 percent of the State’s land base. 
The public lands offer variety—high 
mountain lakes and pine forests give 
way to canyons and wide valleys 
dotted with sagebrush. Joshua trees, 
sand dunes, mesquite thickets, and 
cactus plants add Mojave Desert 


flavor to the southern part of the State. 


The public lands in Nevada also 
offer many rewards. In 2002, for 
example, land and material sales, 
particularly in the Las Vegas area, 
brought in more than $89 million. 
Mining claim holding fees and min- 
eral royalties, rents, and bonuses also 
provide a good return to Americans. 
Rights-of-way, mostly for energy- 
related projects, livestock grazing, 
and recreation are also major revenue 


producers for the State. 


Energy 


BLM Nevada is experiencing a 


dramatic increase in applications for 


energy development. Much of the 
industry interest is focused on 
geothermal and wind energy, though 


interest in oil exploration is growing. 


Because Nevada is a crossroads to 
other population centers in the 
West, there has been an increase in 
requests for added transmission lines 
to meet expanding consumer demand 
in California, Oregon, and Arizona. 
BLM Nevada has applications for 
75 energy-related right-of-way 
permits. We also have applications 
for nine oil and gas pipelines, eight 
wind energy projects, and nine 


gas-fired power generation facilities. 


Nevada may not be known for oil 
production, but 2 million acres of 
public lands leased for oil production 
produce roughly 570,000 barrels a 
year. Through interagency coopera- 
tion, oil lease permitting has been 
streamlined in Nevada. The BLM 
and Nevada Division of Minerals 
have developed one permit form 
that meets the requirements of both 
agencies. BLM also has a partnership 
with the Nevada Division of 
Minerals to share oversight of opera- 
tions. The BLM has developed an 
archaeological model with the State 
Historic Preservation Office to 
anticipate survey needs, timing, and 
costs so that we can keep oil lease 
permitting working smoothly and 
efficiently. An interagency leasing 
task force with the Nevada 
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Hikers enjoy the rock formations of Ice 


Box Canyon in the Red Rock National 
Conservation Area. 


Commission on Minerals has 


facilitated records automation. 


BLM Nevada has issued 132 geo- 
thermal leases. There are nine power- 
plants using geothermal resources 
on public land in Nevada. These 
plants have a total generating 
capacity of 165 megawatts per year, 
enough to supply the electrical 
needs of 165,000 households. The 
electricity is sold to Sierra Pacific 
Power Company and Southern 
California Edison. Since 1986, the 
powerplants have generated over 
15 million megawatt hours of 
electricity and sales to utilities have 
totaled more than $1 billion. 
Federal royalties from the produc- 
tion are more than $42 million, half 
of which is returned to the State of 
Nevada. The powerplants provide 
other benefits as well, including jobs 
and significant contributions to the 
tax base in the rural counties where 


they are located. 


Rangeland Health 


Many rural communities in Nevada 
rely on public land for livestock 
grazing. There are nearly 46 million 
acres of public rangelands open to 
livestock grazing in Nevada. 
Cheatgrass and noxious weeds are 
affecting the health of these rangelands. 
Cheatgrass has intensified and sped 
up the fire cycle, which is resulting 
in an unprecedented loss of sagebrush 


and other native plant habitats. 


The Great Basin Restoration 
Initiative is an interagency plan to 
restore the ecological health of the 
Great Basin. The Great Basin is the 


area wedged between the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains on the west, the 
Wasatch branch of the Rocky 
Mountains on the east, and the 
Snake River to the north. Its south- 
ern boundary cuts across the lower 
tip of Nevada and the southwestern 
corner of Utah, where the land takes 
on the characteristics of the Mojave 
and Sonoran Deserts. BLM is work- 
ing with the University of Nevada, 
The Nature Conservancy, State and 
Federal agencies, and private 
landowners to promote scientific 
studies to gain a better understanding 
of the area and to ensure successful 


implementation of the plan. 


The initiative will address rangeland 
issues under one umbrella effort to 
slow the spread of cheatgrass, to 
restore habitat for sage grouse and 
other species dependent on sage- 
brush, and to reduce the risk of 
wildland fire in the urban interface. 
BLM’s efforts will focus on main- 
taining or reestablishing the plant 
communities that are healthy and 
capable of sustaining wildlife popu- 
lations, clean water and air, and 
traditional multiple uses of the land. 
Other efforts will involve increasing 
the resilience of plant communities 
to disturbances such as fire through 
the development of native seeds for 


commercial growers. 


The master plan for carrying out the 
Great Basin Restoration Initiative in 
the Ely area is the Eastern Nevada 
Landscape Restoration Project. The 
project's focus is on restoring and 
maintaining the biological and 
ecological conditions of the Great 


Basin landscape in eastern Nevada 


through collaborative efforts. This 
long-term project is structured to 
develop consensus on the overall 
health of the Great Basin and imple- 
ment actions to restore the health of 
the land. The BLM is working with 
a 55-member coalition of community 
partners representing agriculture, 
conservation, cultural, environmental, 
and private enterprise interests to 
implement the plan. Coalition 
members include Nevada Bighorns 
Unlimited; Nevada Cattlemen’s 
Association; Nevada Farm Bureau 
Federation; The Nature Conservancy; 
Red Rock Audubon Society; Rocky 
Mountain Elk Foundation; 
University of Nevada, Reno; and 
Utah State University. 


Planning 


Nevada is one of the fastest growing 
States in the nation, creating urban 
encroachment into rural areas and a 
wildland-urban interface. Along 
with this growth come significant 
issues related to open space and 
availability of lands for community 
expansion, increased off-highway 
vehicle use, a proliferation of inter- 
state telecommunications sites and 
corridors, and military training 
needs. In addition, since it is the 
third largest gold producer in the 
world behind South America and 
Australia, Nevada is faced with 
environmental issues, such as those 
related to locatable minerals on the 
public land. To address these issues 
and meet the challenging needs, land 
use planning and environmental 
reviews must be updated to account 
for a quickly changing landscape. 
BLM Nevada is updating its land 


use plans, which were developed in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
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A major planning effort in Nevada 
is the Resource Management Plan— 
Environmental Impact Statement 
for the Black Rock Desert—High 
Rock Canyon Emigrant Trails 
National Conservation Area and 
associated wilderness areas. The 
main issues to be addressed in this 
plan are access, especially into the 
new wilderness areas, off-highway 
vehicle use in nonwilderness areas, 
and the degree of development and 


interpretation for the area. 


The Black Rock Playa, one of the 
largest playas, or dry lake beds, in es 
the United States, is an increasingly 
popular place to host many recre- 
ational events and other commercial 
activities, such as cultural festivals, 
golf tournaments, amateur rocket 
launches, land sailing, land speed 
record attempts, and commercial 
filming. Significant sites that need 
protection include sections of 
National Historic Trails and habitat 
for the threatened Soldier Meadows 


desert dace. 


The BLM held many public meetings 
to explain the Black Rock Desert— 
High Rock Canyon Emigrant Trails 
National Conservation Area Act to 
members of the public, as well as a 
series of collaborative planning 
workshops to involve the public. A 
Resource Advisory Council subgroup 


was formed to include additional ‘fez 


public and affected interests in the : gail lands in Nevada contain a 


planning effort variety of mineral resources. 
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Lunar Crater, east of Tonopah, is one of 
Nevada's National Natural Landmarks. 


Wild Horses and 


Burros 
More than half of the Nation’s wild 


free-roaming horses and burros live 
in Nevada. The 20,000 animals are 
managed by the BLM in 102 herd 
management areas. The number of 
wild horses and burros is about 
5,000 to 6,000 over the estimated 
appropriate management level 
(AML) for the State, but populations 
are closer to the AML than they 
have been in the past decade. 
Drought conditions presently pose 
one of the biggest challenges to wild 
horse management, as additional 
resources are required to address 


threats to herds and rangeland health. 


Nevada is home to the BLM’s 
largest wild horse preparation center, 
the National Wild Horse and Burro 
Center at Palomino Valley. This 
facility, located 20 miles north of 
Sparks, is the BLM’s principal adop- 
tion preparation center, with a 
capacity of about 2,000 animals. 
Excess animals are removed from 
the range in planned and scheduled 
gathers during the nonfoaling 
months of July through February 
and brought to the Center for 
inoculations, freeze marking, and 
introduction to domestic feed prior 


to being offered for adoption to 


qualified individuals. 


Partnerships 


Even with all of our priorities, the 
BLM Nevada still places the highest 
value on our longstanding tradition 
of working with partners—rural 
communities, elected officials, 


ranchers, and many others. 


Interagency cooperation and public 
participation in the management of 
public lands in Nevada are increasing. 
The Outside Las Vegas Foundation, 
a private nonprofit organization, is a 
good example of this growing col- 
laborative spirit. The Foundation’s 
mission is to promote outdoor recre- 
ation and environmental education 
and advocacy. The idea for the 
Foundation began with four Federal 
land managers in the Las Vegas area: 
the BLM, National Park Service, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
U.S. Forest Service. Each of these 
agencies manages recreational lands 
surrounding the Las Vegas Valley. 
Business and environmental com- 
munities are among the founding 
members of the Foundation, 
including representatives from the 
Las Vegas Convention and Visitors 
Authority; Howard Hughes 
Corporation; Del Webb Corporation; 
Mirage Resorts; Governor's Office; 
Mayors of Las Vegas, Henderson, 
North Las Vegas, and Boulder City; 
Clark County Commission; 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas; 
University of Nevada, Reno; Desert 
Research Institute; National Wild 
Horse Association; Nellis Air Force 
Base; Greenspun Communications; 
R&R Partners Public Relations; 
Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce; 
Mandalay Bay Resort; Station Casinos; 
and many more organizations and 


prominent individuals. 


The first project of the Outside Las 
Vegas Foundation is an antilitter 
campaign. The Foundation is an 
advocate for an outdoor recreation 


and education center at Oliver Ranch 


in the Red Rock Canyon National 


seeeeeeeeeee 


Conservation Area. The education 
center will team with the Yosemite 
Institute to develop diverse educa- 
tional programs for local public 
schools and university-level projects 


from throughout the United States. 


At BLM Nevada, we value all the 
partners we have grown close to in 
the last several years—whether they 
are private businesses, schools, 
Chambers of Commerce, nonprofit 
groups, or other government agencies. 
We know that the best solutions to 


our natural resource challenges are 


within our grasp—but only if we 
work collaboratively with others 


while we find those solutions. 


EVADA IS A STATE that has a 

foot in two worlds—the growing, 
more urban environment, and the 
rural West. So the next time you 
visit, step into Nevada's other 
world—where the bright lights are 
in the clear night sky, the echoes are 
from the thundering hooves of wild 
horses, and the only throngs are the 


cattle roaming the rangeland. 


The playa at the Black Rock Desert- 


High Rock Canyon Emigrant Trails 
National Conservation Area is a popular 
destination for land sailors. 
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The U.S. Marine Corps Mounted Color 
wild horses and has ridden them in 


Pasadena, California, since 1990. — 


NEVADA, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 
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Grazing Fees $2,014,727 

Recreation and Use Fees $2,027,103: 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent $2,289,339 
Miscellaneous Receipts $4,529,622 | 
Sale of Land and Materials ERICH RCEE 
Timber Receipts 
Public Domain $145) 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges $9,405,150 


eral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses’ $5,900,462 


TOTAL $15,252,487 fe 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Nevada 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $11,506,400 
Grazing Fees’ $5,905 
Proceeds of Sales? $13,855,148 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $3,558,996: 
ONE | $28,926,449 fF 


BLM Investment in Nevada 


: Management of Land and Resources $48,842,000 

—— } Land Acquisition $250,000 
: Range Improvements 
: Construction and Access $1,800,000: 
Central Hazardous Materials Fund 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $14,700,000: 

Wildland Fire Operations $28,377,000 


$95,649,000 


‘Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


*Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 
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Ancient volcanoes formed the colorful, 
steep walls of Rainbow Canyon south of 
Caliente. 
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Commercial Use Activity in Nevada on BLM-Managed Land, 


Fiscal Year 2002 
Grazing Permits 
and Leases 
Timber Volume Sold 
Oil and Gas 
Leasing 


Geothermal 

Production 

Mineral Materials 

(Salables) 

Nonenergy 

Leasables' 

Exploration and Mining Activity 
(Locatables) 

Rights-of-Way 


649 permits and leases, 
2,166,652 animal unit months 
4,747 hundred cubic feet 

0 new holes started, 


15,338 acres in producing status, 
109 wells capable of production 
26 producing leases, 

1,200 gigawatt hours of energy 


403 permits issued, 

5,634,537 cubic yards produced 
1,560 acres under lease, 
820,728 tons produced 

89 notices reviewed, 

36 plans of operation reviewed 
283 granted 


"Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Estimated Recreation Use in Nevada on BLM-Managed Land, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Visitor Days 
Boating—motorized 


Boating—row, float, or paddle 


21,419 
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Camping and picnicking 1,872,354 
Driving for pleasure 410,212 
Fishing - 179,843 
Hunting 972,140 : 
Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources 284,928 
Nonmotorized travel 421,839 
Off-highway vehicle travel 
Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 14,805 : 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 102,018 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 445,564 
Swimming and other water activities 31,221 
Winter/nonmotorized activities 26,126 


TOTAL 5,185,757 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 
8 projects $2,008,595 collected 
1. Black Rock Desert 

2. Indian Creek Campground 

3. Las Vegas Special Management Areas 

4. North Elko Fee Demonstration Area 

5. Red Rock Canyon National Conservation Area (3)! 
6. Rhyolite Townsite 

7. South Elko Fee Demonstration Area 


8. Walker Lake - Beach Pec | ; 


"Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


Public Land Treasures in Nevada under BLM Stewardship as of 


aa September 30, 2002 
Cultural Resources 98,364 acres inventoried 
: (1,921 properties recorded) 


a 11 areas (758,286 acres) 
: Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 99 WSAs (4,394,760 acres) 
: n vation, Recreation, : 2 areas (993,929 acres) 


Areas of Critical Environmental 
: Concern (ACECs) 


36 ACECs (1,356,464 acres) 


I or 2 trails (666 miles) 
National Recreation Trails 1 trail (1 mile) 
ural Landmarks 2 areas (9,600 acres) 


Wild Horse and Burro Program in Nevada, Fiscal Year 2002 
Animal Estimated Animals Number of Animals 
Current Population QE eae ent ls Adopted' 
18,999 6,321 42 


Wild burtos 866 4 


‘Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 
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Sand Mountain Recreation Area, east of Fallon, is popular with off-highway vehicle users. 


OKLAHOMA 


NE\ x ] ME x i 'C) 2,100 acres of surface land 
2.3 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying 


New Mexico State Office Federal surface land 
1474 RodemRoad 1 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust 
SrtHeNINTS 7505 = pean for mineral operations 
905-438-7514 11,800 acres of surface land 
www.nm.blm.gov 4.5 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying 
NEW MEXICO Federal surface land 

13.4 million acres of surface land KANSAS 

36 million acres of subsurface mineral estate 700,000 areas of subsurface mineral estate underlying 

underlying Federal surface land Federal surface land 


8.4 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM 


has trust responsibility for mineral operations 


9.5 million acres of subsurface mineral estate 


Kansas 
(subsurface acreage only) 


underlying privately owned land (not shown 


on map) 


New Mexico 


* 


“oklahoma 


— wt 
Albuquerque 
‘ a bit 


eae BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals 
underlying Federal surface 

(excluding National Park Service 
and Fish and Wildlife Service units) 


% = BLM National Monument 


BLM National Conservation, Recreation, @ BLM State Office 
and Protection Areas (National Conservation 


55 Areas, National Recreation Areas, S BLM Field Offices 
Outstanding Natural Areas, and 
Cooperative Management and O BLM Field Stations 


Protection Areas) 
BLM Field Office Boundaries 


nes Tribal lands where the BLM has trust 


res ibility f ineral rati 
esponsibility for mineral operations Major Highways 


Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: 


EW MEXICO IS NOT ONLY 

a land of spectacular geologic 
scenery—it is a land where pueblos 
exist today much as they did in the 
13th century...a land where you can 
find evidence from prehistoric time 
of how the early cultures of the 
Southwest used the lands and min- 
erals...a land that is rich in cultural 


history. 


Welcome to the “Land of 
Enchantment.” New Mexico’ climate, 
tranquility, and awesome panoramas 
make it a desirable place for those 
seeking health or a place of retire- 
ment to live during the winter or 
year-round. Many writers and artists 
have made their homes in commu- 
nities such as Taos and Santa Fe, 


including D.H. Lawrence and 
Georgia O’Keefte. 


New Mexico's landscape is as diverse 
as the cultures it supports. The 
public lands in New Mexico, which 
are managed by the Bureau of Land 
Management, include high deserts, 
mountain ranges, rugged and twisted 
black lava flows, vivid spacious skies 
and vistas, shifting sand dunes, 
extinct volcanoes, wild and scenic 
rivers, stunning cave formations, 
archaeological attractions, multicol- 
ored badlands, and grass prairies. 
The BLM in New Mexico also 
manages land and resources in 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas. 
Within the four-State region, the 


New Mexico 


BLM oversees more than 13 million 


acres of magnificent public lands. 


These beautiful and valuable public 
lands produce income from a variety 
of uses. Mineral development, 
rights-of-way activities, recreation, 
and grazing are a few programs that 
generate revenues to help sustain the 
four States. The States and counties 
share in the revenues produced from 


the public land within their borders. 


Energy 


New Mexico's natural gas, oil, and 
abundant mineral resources are 
receiving increased attention due to 
the current national focus on energy 
development. BLM New Mexico 
strives to serve the nation’s energy 
needs in an environmentally respon- 
sible way. The goal of BLM New 
Mexico is to create productive 
coexistence among all the users of 
public lands and to develop a sensible, 
workable plan that serves the BLM 
and the public well for the next 

20 years. 


Oil and gas are not the only energy 
sources managed by BLM New 
Mexico. The BLM also manages 
helium resources. Through a coop- 
erative agreement with the private 
helium refining industry, the BLM’s 
Amarillo office and the Cliffside 
Refiners Limited Partnership have 


agreed to design, construct, and 
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Photo by Stephen Fosberg™ 
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left by the Mimbres culture around 
A.D. 1100. 


The Pony Hills area contains petroglyphs 


Operate a compression facility to 
boost crude helium production from 
the Cliffside Field (Federal helium 
reserve) to the Bureau's crude helium 
pipeline. The compression facility 
allows the BLM to redeliver privately 
owned crude helium through the 


pipeline as needed by private industry. 


Partnerships 


Energy production has enabled 
BLM New Mexico to develop an 
array of partnerships. For example, 
in Farmington, the BLM continues 
to stress cooperation and communi- 
cation in working towards resolving 
the conflicts between grazing permit 
holders and the oil and gas industry. 
BLM’s Farmington office formed 
the BLM Grazing/Oil and Gas 
Committee, consisting of BLM 
grazing permit holders and represen- 
tatives of the oil and gas industry, 
New Mexico Oil Conservation 


Division, U.S. Forest Service, and 
New Mexico Land Office. 


Through collaboration and coopera- 
tion, the committee has agreed on 
standards for fencing of waste pits 
and tanks on oil and gas well sites; 
initiated a voluntary $1,000-per-acre 
off-site mitigation fee to restore 
vegetation; established a better seed 
mix for rehabilitation of disturbed 
areas; increased communication 
between the BLM, industry, and 
grazing communities so that ranchers 
are aware of pending surface distur- 
bance in grazing areas; and initiated 
a program to involve ranchers and 
landowners in predevelopment field 


consultation and in working groups. 


Land Use Planning 


BLM New Mexico makes it a top 
priority to engage, communicate, 
coordinate, and consult with the 
public in collaborative land use 
planning by bringing people with 
diverse interests together to do 
what’s best for communities and the 


public lands. 


All of our field offices will initiate 
some level of land use planning 
within the next decade in order to 
update existing plans and meet the 
changing needs of communities. 
These resource management plans 
will take into consideration existing 
and future uses of the public lands 
such as for oil and gas production, 
recreation, and grazing. To date, a 
wide range of community members, 
including ranchers, elected officials, 
tribes, conservationists, developers, 
industry representatives, recreationists, 
and others have helped drive this 
effort in several field offices, including 


Farmington, Socorro, and Taos. 


For example, the Farmington office’s 
new plan will be its guiding land 
management document for years to 
come—emphasizing a balance 
between production of oil, natural 
gas, and coal with protection of the 
environment. The Farmington office 
administers 25,000 oil and natural 
gas wells, most drilled since 1950, 
and expects thousands more wells to 


be drilled in the next 20 years. 


El Camino Real de 
Tierra Adentro 


Working with partners to manage 


energy development is only the 


beginning of BLM New Mexico's 
dedication to collaborative land 
management. BLM New Mexico 1s 
recognized internationally for its 
success in building partnerships 
among State, local, Federal, and 


nongovernment organizations in 


both the U.S. and Mexico. 


BLM'’s relationships with communi- 
ties and other government entities is 
enhanced significantly through 
cooperation and communication on 
binational issues, including the 
designation of El Camino Real de 
Tierra Adentro National Historic 
Trail, which is managed by both the 
BLM and National Park Service. 
After years of effort, community 
organizing, and intergovernmental 
coordination led by the Socorro 
office, the BLM transferred land 
near Socorro as the site for the El 
Camino Real de Tierra Adentro 
International Heritage Center. Land 
transfer and groundbreaking events 
brought local, national, and interna- 
tional recognition to this unique 
effort to preserve and celebrate the 
cultural contributions that those 
who used and lived along the 
1,550-mile trail made to the 
American Southwest. The Center 
may truly be unprecedented in its 


national and international scope. 


Wildland Fire 


A huge priority in the last several 
years for New Mexico—as for all of 
BLM’s States—has been finding a 
way to manage fire. The BLM and 
U.S. Forest Service solicited, trained, 
and assigned new teams in the field 


for the Pinos Altos fuels treatment 


project. Pinos Altos is located in the 
southwestern corner of the State and 
is designated as one of the most at- 
risk communities for wildland fire. 
The agencies have integrated public 
outreach programs to identify and 
eliminate fire danger on private 
lands, conducted Firewise workshops, 
and placed additional contractors on 
fuels-reduction contracts. The Pinos 
Altos project—part of the National 
Fire Plan—won the National 
Interagency Fire Center's National 
Wildland-Urban Interface Award 
for 2001 and was affirmation of 
the success of President Bush’s 


“citizen-centered” government. 


Habitat Management 


BLM New Mexico is particularly 
proud of the Roswell office’s part- 
nership work, which received the 
Wildlife Management Institute's 
President’s Award in 2002. The 
award was given for aiding conserva- 
tion of the lesser prairie-chicken in 
sand-shinnery oak growth areas of 
eastern New Mexico. The U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service now considers 
the lesser prairie-chicken a species in 
need of protection through the 
Endangered Species Act. The award 
recognized the Roswell office for its 
vision and efforts to work with 
ranchers and energy companies to 
adjust traditional land management 
practices and conservation efforts. 
The BLM developed grazing and 
land management strategies that 
restored vegetative health on grazing 
allotments and implemented seasonal 
and special guidelines to minimize 


the effects of oil and gas operations. 


The Mescalero Sands area near Roswell 
is a popular destination for off-highway 
vehicle enthusiasts. 
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Photo by Anne Jeffery” 
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The Chama River runs through the Gh 
Ranch area north of Espafola. 


ost 


Kasha-Katuwe Tent 
Rocks National 
Monument 


In north-central New Mexico, 
between Albuquerque and Santa Fe, 
lies the unique geological area 
known as Kasha-Katuwe Tent Rocks. 
Kasha-Katuwe, or “white cliffs” in 
Keresan, the traditional language for 
the Pueblo de Cochiti, is an area 
that features large, tent-shaped 
rocks. These rocks were created by 
the powerful forces of volcanism 
and erosion, which built up and 
then tore down the landscape. 
Visitors to the Kasha-Katuwe Tent 
Rocks National Monument can 
experience the geologic and cultural 
wonders of the area, as well as the 
recreational opportunities, including 


a 2-mile national recreation trail. 


The designation of the Kasha-Katuwe 
Tent Rocks National Monument 
was a model partnership of Federal, 
State, and tribal governments, along 
with private citizens. These partners 
united to support the monument’s 
designation, and the BLM and 
Cochiti Pueblo continue to work 
together under a cooperative man- 
agement agreement regarding joint 


Management of the new monument. 


Wild Horses and 


Burros 
One of BLM’s most highly recog- 


nized programs nationwide is its 
wild horse and burro program. The 
BLM is responsible for the protec- 
tion and preservation of wild horses 


and burros that roam on public 


lands. Due to Federal protection 
and a lack of natural predators, wild 
horse and burro herd sizes often 
expand beyond the capability of the 
range to support them. It is often 
necessary to gather the excess animals 


and make them available for adoption. 


BLM New Mexico has one of the 
most successful programs in the 
nation. The Paul’s Valley Holding 
Facility cares for 300 to 500 animals 
year-round and prepares them for 
adoption. It is also now recognized 
as a special site of attraction in 
Oklahoma. Visitors to the State of 
Oklahoma may see wild horses and 
burros in a natural setting as they 
drive down Interstate 35. In New 
Mexico, there are four long-term 
holding facilities for wild horses and 
two training sites at correctional 


facilities. 


Creative Solutions 
BLM New Mexico is always pursuing 


ways to work more closely with the 
public and make the most out of 
our financial resources. For example, 
given the need and demand for oil 
and gas resources on public lands in 
our four-State area, it is important 
that efficient processes are in place 
to effectively manage these resources. 
‘Iwo years ago, employees from the 
BLM New Mexico offices formed 
a team to make the processes as 
efficient—and effective—as possible. 
During the last year, the BLM also 
began a consultative process with 
industry representatives to obtain 
their ideas. The team has identified 


ways to reduce paperwork, improve 


process management, and strengthen 


relationships with industry. 


BLM New Mexico places a high 
priority on any initiative we can 
undertake to continuously improve 
our relationships with our customers. 
By partnering with local organizations 
and communities, we stay close to 
the land and our main goal—man- 
aging the public lands and natural 
resources in a combination of ways 


that best serve the needs of the 


American people. 


N NEW MEXICO, the public 


lands yield many different treasures 


for the public to enjoy. They offer 
opportunities to see and touch 
history—opportunities you wont 


find anywhere else. 


Immerse yourself in history— 


immerse yourself in New Mexico. 
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NEW MEXICO, 


including Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas, 


Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 


Grazing Fees $2,046,509 
Recreation and Use Fees $253,461 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent $674,065 i 


Miscellaneous Receipts $1,269,651: 
Sale of Land and Materials 
Timber Receipts 

Public Domain 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges | §9725)5 
Helium Operations $21,138,855 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' $407,630,918 


$434,939,245 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to New Mexico (including OK, TX, and KS) 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $23,597,409 && 
Grazing Fees? $14,394 
: Proceeds of Sales’ 
National Grasslands $10,300 
: Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $196,189,133 
$219,817,321 
aa BLM Investment in New Mexico (including OK, TX, and KS) 
: Management of Land and Resources $55,152,000 
: Land Acquisition $7,542,000 
Range Improvements 


Helium Operations $7,123,000: 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $3,290,000 7 
Wildland Fire Operations $8,142,000 


ae TOTAL $82,463,000 [i 


"Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 

Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 

cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
+ — beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
= access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
? Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


*Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 


The Kasha-Katuwe Tent Rocks National 
Monument provides year-round enjoyment 
for American and international guests. 
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Commercial Use Activity in New Mexico (including OK, TX, and KS) on 


BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 


Grazing Permits 2,314 permits and leases, 


and Leases 1,862,131 animal unit months 

Timber Volume Sold 2,433 hundred cubic feet 

Oil and Gas 814 new holes started, 

Leasing 4,058,953 million acres in producing status, 


26,857 wells capable of production 
2 producing leases 


Geothermal Production 
Helium Activity 10 active helium storage contracts, 
31.58 billion cubic feet stored, 
54 independent producers 
Coal Production’ 10 producing leases, 
8,383,000 tons produced 


Mineral Materials 673 permits issued, 

(Salables) 1,717,034 cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy 136,396 acres under lease, 
Leasables' 2,259,182 tons produced 


Exploration and Mining Activity 9 notices reviewed 
(Locatables) 
Rights-of-Way 947 granted 


"Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Estimated Recreation Use in New Mexico (including OK, TX and KS) 
on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 


Visitor Days 
Boating—motorized 


NEW MEXICO bubtic Rewards from pen) 


18,236 


Boating—row, float, or paddle © 
Camping and picnicking 
Driving for pleasure 147,024 — 
Hunting 304,986 


Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources 
Nonmotorized travel 
Off-highway vehicle travel 


163,170 IF 


308,8 


173,428 


Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel oo 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 159,980 
Swimming and other water activities 


Winter/nonmotorized activities 


METOTAL 1,788,159 


7a : 


Estimated Recreation Use in New Mexico (including OK, TX and KS) on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 


(continued on page 93) 


Estimated Recreation Use in New Mexico (including OK, TX and KS) on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 
(continued from page 92) 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 
10 projects 
1. Aguirre Spring Recreation Area 
Datil Well Campground 
Dripping Springs Natural Area 
Mescalero Sands Off-Highway Vehicle Area 
Rio Chama Corridor 
Rio Grande Gorge (6) 
Santa Cruz Lake Recreation Area (2) 
Tent Rocks National Trail/Area of Critical Environmental Concern 
. Three Rivers Petroglyph Site 


10. Valley of Fires Recreation Area 
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‘Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


Public Land Treasures in New Mexico (including OK, TX, and KS) 
under BLM Stewardship as of September 30, 2002 


National Monuments 1 monument (4,148 acres) 
Cultural Resources 40,891 acres inventoried 

| (1,159 properties recorded) 

2 rivers, 71 miles (22,720 acres) 


Wild and Scenic Rivers 


Wilderness Areas 3 areas (140,555 acres) 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 55 WSAs (958,964 acres) 
National Conservation, Recreation and 1 area (226,000 acres) 
Protection Areas 

Areas of Critical Environmental 139 ACECs (568,204 acres) 
Concern (ACECs) 

National Historic Trails 1 trail (90 miles) 

National Recreation Trails _ 5 trails (36 miles) 
National Scenic Trails “1 trail (202 miles) 
National Natural Landmarks 6 areas (9,927 BLM acres) 
Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 12 RNAs (27,976 acres) 


Wild Horse and Burro Program in New Mexico 

(including OK, TX, and KS), Fiscal Year 2002 

Estimated Animals Number of Animals 
Current Population MELimelae elites Adopted’ 

Wild Horses 54 0 914 


: Wild Burros 0 a 259 


‘some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 


Haystack Mountain north 
provides rugged terrain for motorcycle 
trials and other events. 
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OREGON 


() RE<( | ON 16.1 million acres of surface land 
34.2 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal surface land 


Oregon State Office 780,000 acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for 
333 SW First Avenue mineral operations 
Portland, OR 97204 1.7 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately owned 
land (not shown on map) 
-808-6024 
Dao ie WASHINGTON 
www.or.blm.gov 


402,355 acres of surface land ; 

11.6 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal surface land 

2.6 acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for mineral 
operations 


280,281 acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately owned land 


(not shown on map) 


ae BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals: 

underlying Federal surface 

j (excluding National Park 

e To Service and Fish and 
Wercicnes Wildlife Service units) 

BLM National Monument 


BLM National Conservation, : 
Recreation, and Protection 
Areas (National Conservation i 
Areas, National Recreation 
Areas, Outstanding Natural 
Areas, and Cooperative 
Management and 

Protection Areas) 


Tribal lands where the BLM 


oo has trust responsibility 
6 
@ 


for mineral operations 


BLM State Office 


BLM Field Offices 
BLM Field Stations 


BLM Field Office 
Boundaries 


: Coos | = ~ ; . ae ————— Major Highways 


Oregon Trail 


Lakeview ] a 0 Mans 1 a National Historic 
: : rae Interpretive Center 


e@ en Yaquina Head 

~ ee @ Outstanding Natural 
.w! i! " i Area Interpretive 
Center 
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Public Rewards from Public 
Lands: Oregon/Washington 


|_J EEDING THE ADVICE of 


* others to “go west,” many peo- 


? ple came from across the nation to 

- the Oregon Territory. They bravely 

: followed the Oregon Trail, heading 
to new lives in the Territory. Now, 
over 150 years later, people still come 
from across the nation to see the 

: States of Oregon and Washington. 

_ Whether they are looking for 

: beautiful beaches, old growth forests, 
spectacular canyons, or much more, 


: Americans still “go west!” 


| The Bureau of Land Management 

- in Oregon and Washington is 
responsible for some of the most 

- beautiful landscapes in the West. 
Here in the Pacific Northwest, the 

- BLM manages over 16 million acres 
: of public lands in Oregon, making 
: up a quarter of the State's land 

: base. The BLM also manages about 
402,000 acres in Washington. In 

: addition, the BLM oversees about 

: 47 million acres of subsurface 


: mineral estate in both States. 


Checkerboard Lands 


: The 2 million acres of BLM public 
lands in western Oregon, which lie 

i west of the Cascade Range, are 

- unique because they are located in a 
checkerboard ownership pattern 
near the wildland-urban interface. 
Many of these BLM lands are com- 
- monly called O&C lands, named 

: after the Oregon and California 


- Railroad land grants. They contain 

- some of the most productive forests, 
: as well as some of the most vital fish 
7 and wildlife habitat, found anywhere - z 


in the world. 


: In contrast, eastern Oregon's public 


: lands, which encompass about 


14 million acres, are characterized 


? by large swaths of basin and range 
: topography. In Washington, BLM 
: lands are scattered and lie primarily 
: east of the Cascade Range and in the 7 
: highlands near the Canadian border. 
| Some lands are also located on the 


San Juan Islands, north of Seattle. 


: The BLM in Oregon and Washington \ 
: manages heavily forested areas, : | 
: wetlands, coastal beaches, and even 
tide pools. These lands are home to 
a wide variety of fauna, including 
swallowtail butterflies, black-tailed 
deer, marbled murrelets, and herds 
of wild horses. There are magnificent ; 7 
- canyons, over 800 miles of wild and 
scenic rivers, and even a mountain 
peak that reaches over 9,000 feet. 

: These lands provide a vast array of 

- recreational opportunities such as 
hiking, biking, hunting, and river 
rafting. The BLM lands are also 

: used for timber harvesting, livestock 
grazing, and mineral extraction— 
all of which contribute to the 
economies and social fabric of local 
: communities throughout the 


© Northwest. 
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OREGON pablic Rewards from Public Lands 2008 . 


"Photo by Mark Armstrong 


At Kiger Gorge Overlook in the Steens 
Mountain Cooperative Management and 
Protection Area, visitors get a spectacular 
view of the canyon. 


Working with 
Communities 
The survival and health of these 


forests and grasslands depend upon 
long-term sustainability—and that 
means working together. The suc- 
cesses of the BLM in Oregon and 
Washington lie in efforts that 
emphasize citizen-based stewardship 
and community-based conservation. 
By reaching out to the people who 
live on, work on, and love the pub- 
lic lands, the BLM uses community- 
based solutions to address land 


management challenges. 


Through the Service First initiative, 
the BLM and the USDA Forest 
Service are collaborating to achieve 
dramatic improvements in customer 
service, operational efficiency, and 
ultimately, quality of resource stew- 
ardship. The vision of Service First 
is for agencies to work together 
where it makes sense, regardless of 


organizational ownership. 


The BLM and Forest Service discov- 
ered through surveys that customers 
and the general public wanted “one- 
stop shopping” from each agency. 
Responding to that desire, the 
BLM managers for Oregon and 
Washington decided to colocate 
with the Forest Service's regional 
office. By joining facilities, the 
agencies have been able to increase 
customer services, save money, and 
reduce duplication by sharing the 
staff, equipment, and expertise of 


both agencies. 


Several other national forests and 


BLM districts in Oregon and 


Washington have also colocated 
their facilities and share resources, 
including the Fremont National 
Forest and BLM in Lakeview; the 
Deschutes National Forest, Ochoco 
National Forest, and BLM in 
Prineville; and the shared fire man- 
agement services. Both the BLM 
and Forest Service will continue to 
build on the successes and positive 
outcomes of the Service First initia- 
tive by looking for new and different 
ways to get the job done while 
maintaining a strong commitment 
to support community interests and 


improve service to the public. 


Another key way in which the BLM 
in Oregon and Washington works 
with local communities is through 
various resource advisory groups. 
These groups have been chartered 
for lands in major watersheds and 
special landscape areas. The purpose 
of these advisory groups is to 
improve collaborative relationships 
and provide advice and recommen- 
dations to the agency on proposed 
projects by evaluating them against 
established criteria. The councils 
also provide opportunities for 
interested parties to participate in 


the project development process. 


Economic Support 


The last few years, counties in 
Oregon have undergone a big 
transition in their timber-based 
economies. One example of the 
BLM helping these communities is 
the Secure Rural Schools and 
Community Self-Determination Act 
of 2000. The act made it possible 


to provide further assistance to 


communities that depend on timber + and private corporations to provide z 
harvest for their livelihoods. This : an accessible place in a forested set- g 
new law established a 6-year payment : ting for individuals and groups to = 
schedule to local counties in lieu of | view and study healthy Northwest FE 


funds derived from the harvest of : forests and watersheds. 


timber on Federal lands, which have 


dropped over the past 10 years. : The project site, located at BLM’s 

: Wildwood Recreation Area, includes 
Eighteen counties are expected to : restored fisheries habitat, an under- 
receive over $100 million each year: water stream profile viewing chamber, 
through 2006 to spend on special an extensive wetlands boardwalk, 
projects that benefit Federal lands. - and a network of trails highlighted 
Project proposals are developed by __ by interpretive signing and kiosks 
Federal agencies, participating coun- - that show the interconnections 
ties, State and local governments, - between land management and 
watershed councils, private and ' people. BLM staff members work 
nonprofit entities, and landowners. : with Wolftree volunteers and other 
Included among the probable proj- : businesses, agencies, and organizations 
ects are road and trail maintenance, to provide guided and structured 
soil productivity improvements, ' environmental programs, teacher 
improvements to forest health : in-service training, and interpretive 


(including wildfire hazard reduction = activities. Each year about 3,000 
and density management), and fish = students and adults participate in 
habitat restoration and improvement. = various Cascade Streamwatch 


- education programs. More than 
Environmental vas aby ays the site on 
; : school-related trips every year. 
Education 


The BLM in Oregon and Washington 


works closely with numerous other 


Planning 
For years, the BLM has focused on 


collaborative approaches to planning 
and land stewardship. BLM field 


employees work closely with indi- 


agencies and private organizations to 
provide educational opportunities 
that focus on the understanding and 


stewardship of streams, rivers, and 


Rearerchieds viduals and groups throughout 


Oregon and Washington to develop 
The Cascade Streamwatch project community-based land management 


Pic eae hailed ag plans, as well as to establish a shared 


sense of ownership and responsibility. 
one of the largest, most successful, p and resp i 
scientifically rigorous educational 

For example, in southern Oregon, the 


ea or sae ee 


partnerships in the country. The , 7 1 pe Pe 
Cascade Streamwatch project is a BLM is working closely with Coos : A barn dating back to the early 1900s 
collaborative effort by the BLM, : County to develop a community- —._- BUTEA ele Tr ues 

: based plan to address local energy 7 Ranch National Historic District. 


USDA Forest Service, nonprofit 


: Aes n PCOOS nty is one of the 
educational organization Wolftree, eeds. C County oi 


few counties in the Western U.S. 


Inc., and numerous other agencies 
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“Photo by Mark Armstrong 


A field of lupine blooms following a 
wildfire at Wrights Point near Burns, 
Oregon. 


that does not have natural gas as an 
energy source. County residents 
passed a measure to construct and 
maintain a natural gas pipeline from 
the Interstate 5 corridor to the Coos 
Bay city limits. In 2000, the BLM 
and Coos County entered into a 
memorandum of understanding, 
which set responsibilities for each 
party for this project and began the 
environmental analysis process. The 
State legislature granted Coos County 
$24 million to build the pipeline. 


Another example is the Steens 
Mountain Cooperative Management 
and Protection Act of 2000, an 
effort developed through bipartisan 
Congressional support and created 
through extensive collaboration 
among a wide array of local, regional, 
and national interests, as well as 
private landowners and the BLM. 
Key provisions of the act included 
creating the Steens Mountain 
Cooperative Management and 
Protection Area and a mineral with- 
drawal area; authorizing and com- 
pleting land exchanges; designating 
wild and scenic rivers; creating a 
Steens Mountain Wilderness Area, 
which includes a no grazing provision; 
and establishing a citizens’ group 
called the Steens Mountain Advisory 
Council. The overall objective of the 
planning effort promotes a collabo- 
rative, community-based land 
management approach and assists 
the BLM in making management 
decisions and resource allocations. 
The BLM continues to work with 
local communities, governments, 
tribes, interest groups, and landowners 


to manage for the area’s ecological 


integrity while continuing to 


provide for traditional uses. 


The BLM is also working with local 
communities to finalize the manage- 
ment plan for the Cascade-Siskiyou 
National Monument and establish a 
shared sense of ownership and 
responsibility for the newly desig- 
nated area. The special ecological 
values of the Cascade-Siskiyou 
National Monument area have been 
long recognized, and the public 
continues to have a strong interest 
in the management of this unique 
landscape. Issues addressed in the 
planning process included forest and 
ecosystem management, fire hazard 
and fuels reduction, habitat connec- 
tivity, access, recreation, visitor use, 
facilities, and rights-of-way. The 
BLM expects the final management 
plan to include participation and 
coordination with elected officials at 
all levels of government, including 
tribal governments, and a wide 
variety of interested citizen groups 


and individuals. 


Recreation 


A great challenge in Oregon is 
population growth and its effect 
on pristine recreation areas. One of 
the key examples in Oregon and 
Washington that demonstrates the 
result of this growth is the beautiful 
Deschutes River. The Lower 
Deschutes River canyon is considered 
a masterpiece of nature. Thousands 
of people visit each year to enjoy its 
incredible fishing, camping, hiking, 
and exciting whitewater rafting, 


kayaking, and drift and jet boating. 


The BLM in Oregon and Washington 
is obligated by treaty and by its trust 
responsibilities to the tribes of 
Oregon and Washington. Under the 
mandates of the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act, the BLM protects 
the Deschutes River for present and 
future generations. [he Confederated 
Tribes of Warm Springs and the 
State of Oregon also share this 
responsibility to protect the Lower 
Deschutes River as authorized by 
the 1993 Lower Deschutes River 


Management Plan. 


The Oregon Parks and Recreation 
Department, Confederated Tribes of 
Warm Springs, and BLM in Oregon 
and Washington have developed a 
boater pass system for the river. These 
passes are available via the Internet 
or through numerous vendors. 
Individuals can obtain information 
about recreation opportunities along 
the Lower Deschutes River and 
reserve, purchase, or cancel a boater 
pass. The boater pass or limited entry 
permit also allows these agencies to 
collect data about specific river use 
and monitor conditions throughout 
the season to ensure that the goals 
of the river management plan are 


being upheld. 


In Oregon and Washington, the BLM 
is also managing growing recreation 
needs on the upper part of the river. 
The Upper Deschutes Resource 
Management Plan is currently being 
prepared to address issues related 
to the rapidly growing human 
population in Bend, Redmond, 
Prineville, and surrounding areas. 


The combination of changing 


| F N OREGON AND Washington, 
7 i the BLM manages all kinds of ter- 


demographics and new information 
has created a need to revise the 
existing resource management plan. 
Recognizing the importance of 
wildland-urban interface issues to 
the local communities, the BLM 
has made the Upper Deschutes 
Resource Management Plan a priority 
and put it on a fast track, with a 


final record of decision planned for 
the winter of 2004. 


At the same time, the BLM is using 
“issue teams” to focus on specific 
planning issues. Chartered by the 
Deschutes Provincial Advisory 
Committee, the teams are composed 
of representatives of the general 
public, specific interest groups, 
permit holders, other stakeholders, 
and relevant government agencies, 
including Crook and Deschutes 
Counties. Team members have been 
meeting since the fall of 2001. The 
majority of their work involves 
reviewing public comments on the 
draft environmental impact statement 


for the resource management plan. 


rain, works with all kinds of peo- 
ple, in all kinds of conditions. 
Whether it’s taking care of islands, 
rugged coast, famous trails, range- 
land, or old growth forests, the 
BLM is honored to manage this 


spectacular public land. 


3 


“Go west” is still great advice. Once 
youre here, you'll see why the people 
are so deeply connected to the public 


lands across this “Oregon Territory.” 


a 4 
Cleanup and reclamation of abandoned 
mines, such as the Kaaba-Texas Mine in 
the Spokane District in Washington, are 
currently underway. 
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Oregon public fonds sete habitat for humerous wildlife species, including these snow geese near =f 


‘@ REG ON » including Washington, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 
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Grazing Fees $1,182,473 
Recreation and Use Fees $1,995,371: 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent 
Miscellaneous Receipts $3477.38) 


Sale of Land and Materials 
Timber Receipts 


$312,943 | 


Public Domain $1,272,905 

Oregon and California (O&C) Land Grant Fund $14,646,520: 

Coos Bay Wagon Roads (CBWR) Grant Fund $179,918 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges' 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $1,782,845: 
TOTAL $25,834,462 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Oregon (including WA) 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $14,824,817 
Grazing Fees? $2,298 


Proceeds of Sales’ $793 


Timber Receipts 


Public Domain’ $587 
O&C Grant Lands $108, 731,945 
CBWR Grant Lands $948,323 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $711,620 
TOTAL $125,220,383 


BLM Investment in Oregon (including WA) 


Management of Land and Resources $52,910,000 

Land Acquisition $7,770,000: 
Range Improvements 
Construction and Access $1,399,000: 
Management of O&C Lands 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $12,992,000: 


Wildland Fire Operations $34,647,000 | | 


$210,446,000 


“Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


*Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 


Catlow Valley area. 
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OREGON Poblic Rewards from Public Lands : 


"Photo by J. Brende 


Commercial Use Activity in Oregon (including WA) on 


BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 
Grazing Permits 1,665 permits and leases, 


and Leases 1,070,869 animal unit months 
Timber Volume Sold 294,087 hundred cubic feet 
Coal Production’ | producing lease S 
2,466,365 tons produced 
Mineral Materials 164 permits issued, 
(Salables) 94,619 cubic yards produced 
Exploration and Mining Activity 27 not ces reviewed, 2 
(Locatables) 10 plans of operation reviewed 


| Rights-of-Way 186 granted | 


"Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Estimated Recreation Use in Oregon (including WA) on 
BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 


Visitor Days 

Boating—motorized 158,240 
Boating—row, float, or paddle 330,291 
Camping and picnicking 2,458,284 
Driving for pleasure 586,408 
Fishing 540,977 
Hunting 693,062: 
Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources 
Nonmotorized travel 514,506 
Off-highway vehicle travel 
Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel - 2 406m 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 388,413 
Swimming and other water activities 126,629 
Winter/nonmotorized activities 21,961 


TOIL 6,739,551 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 


16 projects $1,934,945 collected 


1. Chickahominy 
2. Eugene District Recreation Areas (8)' 

(Mohawk, Row River, Shotgun Park, and Siuslaw 

River Special Recreation Management Areas) 
3. National Historic Oregon Trail Interpretive Center 
4. John Day River System (4) sss 
5. Klamath Falls Resource Area Recreation Areas (4) 
6. Klamath Falls River ee 
7. Lower Deschutes River (3) 
8. Medford District Recreation Areas (4) a rrt—_ : 
9. Myrtlewood Field Office (2) : 
10. Rogue River Program i i 
11. Roseburg District Recreation Areas (10) 
12. Salem District Recreation Areas (13) ea : 
13. Steens Mountain Complex (5) & 
14. Umpqua Field Office (2) ee 
15. Yakima River Canyon (2) 


16. Yaquina Head Outstanding Natural Area 


‘Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


National Monuments 947 acr 
Cultural Resources 58,148 acres inventoried 
(471 properties recorded) 


Wild and Scenic Rivers 


Wilderness Areas (OR) 4 areas (186,723 acres) 
Wilderness Areas (WA) - 2S 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) (OR)! 89 WSAs (2,740,019 acres) 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) (WA) 

National Conservation, Recreation, and 2 areas (425,650 acres) 


Protection Areas 
Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACECs) 


National Historic Trails (OR) 2 trails (24 miles) 
National Recreation Trails (OR) 2 ( 

National Scenic Trails 1 trail (42 miles) 

National Natural Landmarks (OR) 

National Natural Landmarks (WA) 6 areas (6,114 BLM acres) 


Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 


"The Oregon Wilderness Study Area count and acreage are in flux due to recent legislation and will be clarified when the final Steens Mountain exchanges, mapping, and 
other issues are completed. 


Estimated 


2 Current Population | Adopted' 
Wild horses 2,411 849 304 
id be 15 : | 93 


‘Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 
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Snow blankets the peaks in Wild Horse Canyon in the Steens Mountain area. 


22.9 million acres of surface land 
IONE AH 33.9 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal surface land : — 

2.3 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for . 
Utah State Office mineral operations 
BOACanT hes ateIctiCer 1.2 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately owned land | 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 PDs BON. | 


801-539-4010 


www.ut.blm.gov 


eee BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals underlying 
Federal surface (excluding National Park 
Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) 


& BLM National Monument 
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Tribal lands where the BLM has trust 
responsibility for mineral operations 


> BLM State Office 


& BLM Field Offices 


O BLM Field Stations 


BLM Field Office Boundaries 


Major Highways 


Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: Utah 


T WAS BIG NEWS when the 

transcontinental railroad was 
finally completed at Promontory 
Summit, Utah, on May 10, 1869. 
This event was one of the most 
important in United States history, 
as the coming of the railroad 


brought an end to the pioneer era. 


Now, more than 100 years later, the 
landscape in much of America isn’t 
recognizable from those early days 
of the new railroad. But on the 
public lands in Utah, you can still 
sense the adventure of that time and 


feel the pioneer spirit. 


Utah has nearly 23 million acres of 
ruggedly beautiful public lands. 
These lands, which are managed by 
the BLM, extend the length and 
width of the State. The varied terrain 
ranges from arid rolling uplands in 
the Uinta Basin to sprawling low- 
lands in the Mojave Desert. These 
lands also feature remote mountain 
ranges of conifers and granite out- 
crops, shale hillsides in the Great 
Basin, the world famous Bonneville 
Salt Flats, and spectacular red rock 
canyon country in the Colorado 
Plateau. The BLM also manages the 
Grand Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument in Utah, which extends 
across 1.8 million acres of land 
encompassing some of the most 


spectacular and wild terrain in the 


American West. 


While Utah has a large public land 
base, it is also the second fastest 
growing State in the nation. Utah's 
population is projected to grow at a 
rate of 25.6 percent between 1993 
and 2005, and it passed the 2 million 
mark in 1996. This growing popula- 
tion has a significant impact on the 


management of public land resources. 


Multiple Use 


The BLM manages public lands for 
a variety of uses. These lands provide 
minerals, energy, and livestock forage. 
They also provide natural, historical, 
and cultural resources that we value 
and carefully protect. In addition, 
they provide unique opportunities 
for solitude and outdoor recreation. 
Many of these uses are key to our 
rural economies and to people who 


still lead very traditional lives. 


In Utah, the BLM renewed 452 
range allotment permits in 2001— 
representing more than one-quarter 
of the approximately 1,600 grazing 
permits that come up for renewal 
every decade. Additionally, we con- 
structed 52 rangeland improvement 
projects and treated 16,673 acres of 
noxious weeds. We assessed 1,490,794 
acres of rangeland to determine 
whether they were meeting health 
standards. The BLM is also taking 
a number of actions, including 


working closely with our partners, 
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Wild horses roam the te lands near 
Dugway, Utah. 


to lessen the everyday impact of the 


drought on public lands. 


BLM Utah manages 34 million acres 
of subsurface mining area underlying 
Federal land and 1.2 million acres 
of subsurface mineral estate underly- 
ing privately owned land. As part of 
its trust responsibility, the BLM 
manages mineral operations on 


2.3 million acres of tribal lands. 


Energy 


Energy development is an important 
part of BLM’s multiple-use program. 
Exploration and development, 
including coal development along 
the Wasatch Plateau, are focused in 


the Uinta Basin. 


The BLM is conducting environ- 
mental analyses involving energy. 
‘Two studies are underway in the 
Uinta Basin, involving approximately 
1,400 wells, while another two are 
under consideration, involving 1,200 
wells. The BLM is also working 
closely with tribes in the Uinta Basin; 
tribal coordination is approximately 
25 to 30 percent of the BLM’s 


program in this area. 


Dinosaurs on BLM 
Land! 


BLM Utah issues numerous 
Paleontological Resource Use 
Permits each year. In fact, many of 
the permits are for the excavation 
of dinosaur remains, resulting in 
exciting scientific finds. Many 
paleontologists now work largely or 
exclusively on public lands, where 


dry, barren, and deeply eroded 


landscapes are perfect for preserving 


and yielding fossils. 


A new ceratopsian (horned 
dinosaur) and part of a Tryannosaurus 
were collected from the Grand 
Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument by crews from the 
University of Utah directed by Dr. 
Scott Sampson. Other tyrannosaur 
bones have turned up near Moab. 
The Grand Staircase-Escalante 
Monument also yields less celebrated 
finds, such as the world’s oldest 
snapping turtle and the most 
complete nonaquatic bird skeleton 


(Avisaurus) from the Cretaceous of 


North America. 


The recently discovered Crystal 
Geyser bone bed yielded bones from 
bizarre dinosaurs called therizinosaurs. 
These dinosaurs had heavy bodies, 
large claws, small heads, weak teeth, 
and short necks. Therizinosaurs are 
well known in Mongolia but are 


extremely rare in North America. 


A BLM paleontologist working in the 
Kaiparowits Plateau region of the — 
Grand Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument, in cooperation with 
colleagues from the Museum of 
Northern Arizona, conducted the 
excavation of a rare—and well-pre- 
served—crested hadrosaur. This was 
the first ever found in southwestern 
Utah. While working, the team 
noticed what appeared to be patterns 
of thumb-sized impressions on the 
tail and pelvic areas, which turned 
out to be dinosaur skin. Only a 
handful of dinosaur skeletons with 


preserved skin are known in Utah. 


This exciting discovery was an 
important scientific find for Utah 
and will provide important data on 
how these creatures appeared in life. 
An estimated 1 million school 
children participated in BLM’s 


satellite broadcast about this project. 


After many years, excavations have 
resumed at the Cleveland-Lloyd 
Dinosaur Quarry. The quarry is one 
of the world’s best known sources of 
Jurassic dinosaur fossils and was 
recognized as BLM’s first National 
Natural Landmark in 1966. 
University of Utah graduate students 
are applying new methods of exca- 
vation and data recovery to try to 
explain why such a tangle of more 
than 10,000 individual bones, and 
even a dinosaur egg, has come from 


this prolific source of fossils. 


Meanwhile, BLM Utah sets the 
standard for law enforcement inves- 
tigations and prosecutions involving 
fossil resources. A team that includes 
BLM special agents, an FBI agent, 
civil and criminal prosecutors from 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office, and 
Utah’s regional paleontologist are 
discovering and exposing the illegal 
collection and sale of fossils from 


public lands. 


Resource Protection 


For the first time in its history, the 
BLM received funds to assist Utah's 
rural fire departments with wildland 
fire training, equipment, and pre- 
vention activities. One hundred and 
thirty-three Utah fire departments 
received funding of $760,000 as 


part of a new initiative to increase 
firefighting capabilities and intera- 
gency fire assistance. In addition, 
some of the funds were used to 
train more than 500 Federal, State, 
local, and volunteer firefighters at 
the first Utah Wildfire Academy. 
Over $5.1 million was provided to 
BLM field offices for wildland- 
urban interface projects to reduce 
the danger of fires next to our 
expanding communities. Over 
$3.6 million was used for hazardous 
fuels reduction. As a result, the 
BLM reached more than 123 percent 
of its fuel reduction goals and lowered 
the number of acres burned in 
dangerous wildfires in Utah from 
150,540 acres last year to only 
31,683 acres this year. 


An innovative research project using 
goats to reduce fire danger in the 
wildland-urban interface has shown 
interesting results. Though controlled 
browsing by goats has periodically 
been used to reduce fire fuels and 
hazards, this practice has not 
achieved widespread acceptance by 
fire managers. The project’s most 
significant success occurred in the 
summer of 2002, when a fire moved 
through a research site at Camp 
Williams. With temperatures above 
90 °F and winds gusting from 30 to 
60 miles per hour, the fire burned 
extremely fast and hot. Yet, witnesses 
fighting the fire saw 15-foot flames 
drop to 2 feet and then stop when 
they reached goat treatment sites. 
Indeed, the Camp Williams Fire 
Management Officer has halted 
mechanical thinning on the 


military base. 


The sandstone fins of the Behind the 
Rock area can be seen from Poison 
Spider Mesa Trail near Moab, Utah. 
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Cowboys ride the range near Vernal, 
Utah. 


Recreation 


More than 7 million people visited 
Utah public lands for recreational 
purposes in 2002. This is up from 
5.1 million visits in 1996, which is a 


137 percent increase in just 5 years. 


To bring attention to the need for 
more managed trail use, the BLM, 
along with other State and Federal 
representatives, unveiled a new off- 
highway vehicle (OHV) awareness 
campaign. The “Protect Your 
Privilege, Stay On the Trail” cam- 
paign was launched in August 2001 
to increase public use of trails. Some 
projects in progress include develop- 
ment and continued monitoring of 
popular riding areas and trails, such 
as the Paiute Trail; trail improvement; 
rider education; law enforcement; 
OHV training workshops; improve- 
ment of trail signs; and rating of 


riding areas based on degree of 


difficulty. 


Community Service 


Immediately following 9/11, the New 
York Fire Department asked BLM 
Utah employee Jack Sheffey to assist 
them and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency with geographic 
information system mapping services 
at Ground Zero for 15 days. Jack 
worked as part of a larger team 


supporting urban search and rescue 


efforts at the World Trade Center. 


In 2002, the BLM proudly supported 
the Winter Olympics held in Utah. 
Agency partners prepared for the 
games by training and providing 
visitor information specialists, 


videos, information CDs, visitor 


maps, environmental education 
materials, media tours, and exhibits, 
including the “Wild Horse and 
Burro Living History” exhibit, which 
was part of the “Western Experience” 
exhibit at the Soldier Hollow venue. 
BLM'’s overall goal was to provide 
public lands information and 
education while assisting Utah 


communities with hosting the games. 


Creative Solutions 
The BLM works hard to provide 


service to the citizens of the State 
of Utah while striving to maintain 
the delicate balance between envi- 
ronment and industrial development. 
This is accomplished through con- 
sultation, communication, and 
cooperation, all in the service of 


conservation. 


BLM Utah works with partners to 
develop creative solutions to 
resource management challenges. 


For example: 


¢ BLM Utah and the State’s 
Division of Wildlife Resources, in 
cooperation with the Trust for 
Public Land, acquired 4,200 acres 
of elk, deer, and bighorn sheep 
habitat in Carbon and Emery 
Counties. The Wilcox Ranch 
represents a significant conserva- 
tion acquisition made possible 
through combined Federal and 
State funding. 


¢ Since 1997, BLM’s St. George 
Field Office has worked closely 
with the cities of Ivins and Santa 
Clara to protect important natural 


and cultural resources on adjacent 


public lands in southern Utah. At : — Union Pacific Railroad Company z 
the cities’ request, the BLM entered : — for negligence that led to the z 
into a cooperative management | Borrow Pit wildfire. The settlement Pe 
agreement to involve both com- : returned $746,000 to the BLM " 
munities in joint planning to and $60,000 to the State of Utah. 

preserve a critical open space area Since 1997, $2,471,996 has been 

adjacent to the Santa Clara River. | collected in Utah for “trespass 

Recreation use in the area has i fires.” Currently, there is over 

increased substantially in the past : $8 million in cases pending. 

10 years. 


Land Exchange 


In January 2001, the BLM and 
State of Utah finalized a major land 
exchange involving 246,000 acres 
of BLM and school trust lands in 
exchange for 128,000 acres of State 
lands. The West Desert land 


exchange was one of the largest land 


At risk were more than 1 mile of 
petroglyph panels along the river, 
numerous buried archeological 
structures, and extensive riparian 
resources within the river corridor. 
The two cities arranged for assis- 
tance from the National Park 


Service’s Rivers, Trails, and : ; 
exchanges in the West. It consolidated 


Federal land within 18 different 


land blocks for better management 


Conservation Assistance Program 
to develop a concept plan for 


ensuring protection and effective , ay: ‘ 
5 P while providing the State with land 
management of at-risk resources. Papers. Ds 
: that is within utility and transporta- 

The plan resulted in the establish- F ; ; 
tion corridors or adjacent to com- 

ment of the 6,300-acre Santa Clara ae ‘ 
: i munities. The property traded is 
River Reserve, which protects : : 
} ; considered equal in value. The 
archeological resources, provides 
exchange encompassed Box Elder, 


Tooele, Juab, Millard, Beaver, Iron, 
and Washington Counties. 


legitimate trails and recreation 
opportunities, and preserves 
important riparian habitats along 
the river. Student groups from 


Utah State University helped : Wl ‘AH HAS CHANGED a lot in 


conduct field investigations and (00h ea she publielands in 


repare elements of ncept : 
prepare elements of the concep Utah are no longer just a vast desert, 


lan. The communities are now 4: 
ie ; cowboys riding the range, or a 


working with the BLM to com- brand new train rumbling across the 


lete environmen dies and sa 
fee ronmeotalisti prairie. That’s not to say you can’t 


obtain grants and assistance from find some small towns and rugeed 


geo Per oempictchethe plane] ycrrain in Ulan. It's just that today, 


: we are so much more. — a 8 
Working collaboratively, Federal el 
ae Cedar Mesa Is one of the best places to 


and State fire investigators and : eee Bite 
view prehistoric Pueblo ruins in Utah. 


But you can still get lost out 
attorneys recovered $800,000 in 
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here. And nowadays, isn’t that a 


fire suppression costs from the wonderful thing? 
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UTAH Public Rewards 


Many geologic. wonders can be seen along the Red Canyon Loop, San Rafael Swell. 
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UTAH, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 


Grazing Fees $1,033,878 
Recreation and Use Fees $1,636,631 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent $476,177 


Miscellaneous Receipts $1,552,935 


Sale of Land and Materials $652,450 


Timber Receipts 
Public Domain $117 


Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges $859,275 : 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' $63,021,104 


TOTAL $69,232,567 If 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Utah 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $16,110,837 
Grazing Fees? $1,993 
Proceeds of Sales? $2,039 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $31,693,617 


TOTAL $47,808,486 


BLM Investment in Utah 


Management of Land and Resources $53,541,000 

Land Acquisition $820,000 | 
Range Improvements 
Central Hazardous Materials Fund $375,000: 


Wildland Fire Preparedness $8,839,000 


Wildland Fire Operations $9,742,000 


TOTAL $73,932,000 Jf 


" Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


? Due to a change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 
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Desolation and Gray Canyons are the 
deepest canyons in Utah. 
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UTAH Public Rewards from Public Lands 2003 


Commercial Use Activity in Utah on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 
Grazing Permits and Leases' 1,553 permits and leases, 


1,235,423 animal unit months 
Timber Volume Sold 3,194 hundred cubic feet 
Oil and Gas 330 new holes started, 


Leasing 895,482 acres in producing status, 
3,294 wells capable of production 

Geothermal Production 6 producing leases, 

230 gigawatt hours of energy 


Coal Production’ 20 producing leases, 
20,052,824 tons produced 
Mineral Materials (Salables) 956 permits issued, 
747,684 cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy Leasables’ 87,117 acres under lease, 
120,414 tons produced 
Exploration and Mining Activity 9 notices reviewed, 
(Locatables) 7 plans of operation reviewed 


Rights-of-Way 218 granted 


‘There are no Section 15 public lands in Utah. 


*Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Estimated Recreation Use in Utah on BLM-Managed Land, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Visitor Days 


Boating—motorized 
Boating—row, float, or paddle 410,794 


Camping and picnicking 
Driving for pleasure 727,616 
Fishing 57,106 7 
Hunting 176,623 
1,648,140 
1,591,086: 
579,718 


1,498: 


2,417,647 I 


Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources 
Nonmotorized travel 

Off-highway travel 

Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 


weeee 


Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 2,719 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 180,361) 
Swimming and other water activities 43,214 


Winter/nonmotorized activities 2,490 


OTAL 7,879,189 IE 


Estimated Recreation Use in Utah on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 (continued on page 113) 


Estimated Recreation Use in Utah on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 (continued from page 112) 
Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 
: 14 projects $1,426,578 collected 
: 1. Cedar Mesa 
: 2. Cleveland Lloyd Dinosaur Quarry 
3. Fillmore Recreation Sites 
4. Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument 
5. Henry Mountains/Sevier River Project 
6 
7 
8 


indian Creek EE 


Little Sahara Off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Area 


. Moab Field Office - Colorado River (3)' 
9. Moab Field Office - Colorado River Semideveloped Site (10) 
10. Price Field Office - Green River (2) 


11. Ponderosa Grove Campground 
12. San Juan River 
13. Vernal Field Office, Oil and Gas Special Recreation Permits 


14. Vernal Field Office, Upper Green River i 


"Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project. 


Public Land Treasures in Utah under BLM Stewardship as of 
September 30, 2002 


National Monuments 1 monument (1,870,800 acres) 
Cultural Resources 77,550 acres inventoried 
(1,133 properties recorded) 
Wilderness Areas 3 areas (27,720 acres) 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 95 WSAs (3,260,130 acres) 
Areas of Critical Environmental 58 ACECs (1,267,164 acres) 
Concern (ACECs) 
National Historic Trails 2 trails (243 miles) 
National Recreation Trails 
National Natural Landmarks 3 areas (33,760 BLM acres) 
Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 4 RNAs (2,690 acres) : 


Wild Horse and Burro Program in Utah, Fiscal Year 2002 
Animal Estimated Animals Number of Animals 
Current Population BEVGimeia eres Adopted' 
Wild horses 2,972 1337 221 
Wild burros 110 19 


animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 


sible along the-Colorado Riverway, 
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WYOMING basic Rewards from/PublicLands 2003 


18.4 million acres of surface land 


: \ X ] \ / () N | IN¢ : 30.9 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying Federal 
surface land 


Wyoming State O fice 1.9 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility 


5353 Yellowstone Road for mineral operations 


Cheyenne, WY 82003 
307-775-6001 


| www.wy.blm.gov 


Pinedale 


12.2 million acres of subsurface mineral estate underlying privately 
owned land (not shown on map) 


BLM-managed lands BLM State Office 

BLM-administered minerals underlying @ BLM Field Offices 

Federal surface (excluding National Park 

Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) O BLM Project Office 

Tribal lands where the BLM has trust 

responsibility for mineral operations BLM Field Office Boundaries 
Major Highways 
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Public Rewards from 


Public Lands: Wyoming 


HEN THE PIONEERS 

headed out West, they traveled 
on horseback or by wagon through 
vast open spaces, rugged mountains, 
badlands, high desert plains, and 
sand dunes. Today when you travel 
through Wyoming, you'll still 
encounter landscapes such as these. 
As the residents here will tell you, 
“Wyoming is what the West was.” 


The public lands in Wyoming 
include a wide variety of landscapes. 
These lands, which are primarily 
concentrated in the western two- 
thirds of the State, comprise more 
than 18 million acres and are under 
the care of the Bureau of Land 
Management. The BLM in Wyoming 
also manages small scattered tracts 


of public land in Nebraska. 


Energy 


With the current national focus on 
energy development, Wyoming’s 
abundant mineral resources have 
risen to the forefront. BLM 
Wyoming is dedicated to serving 
the nation’s energy needs in an 


environmentally responsible way. 


Wyoming leads the nation in coal 
production, with 29 States using 
coal from public lands in the Powder 
River Basin to generate electricity. 
Trona (soda ash) mined from Federal 
and private land in the Green River 
Basin provides 90 percent of the 
nation’s supply and 30 percent of 


: the world’s supply. There is an 

: increased emphasis on natural-gas- 
powered electric generation plants 
and the spotlight is turning to 
coalbed methane development. 
Operators predict there will be sig- 
nificant development in northeast 
Wyoming in the next decade. 


Natural gas development also con- 


tributes to Wyoming's economy and 


operators expect to drill thousands 


of wells in the southwestern portion 


of the State in the next several 
years. Coal production takes place 
on Federal—as well as State and 


private—lands. 


As steward of the Federal subsurface 


mineral estate in Wyoming, the 
BLM shares half of the revenues 


from Federal mineral leases, royalties, 


and bonuses with the State. In fiscal 


year 2002, Wyoming received the 


largest mineral-revenue-sharing 


payment of all 50 States, amounting 


to $360 million, or about $750 per 
Wyoming resident. Based on State 


law, Wyoming determines the distri- 


bution of BLM Wyoming's revenue- 


sharing payments to a number of 


different State and local government 


entities. For example, the University 


of Wyoming, seven community 


colleges, various State agencies, 


highway work, and capital construc- 


tion receive about 47 percent of 


this revenue. Special accounts retain 


42 percent, with local governments 


receiving the remainder. 
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: BLM public lands in Wyoming are a 
am Major source of oil and gas products 
am for the nation. 


mm =Wyomings Economy 
e The BLM plays a significant role in 
A: the economy and the lifestyle of the 
: people in Wyoming. Wyoming's 
population is just under 480,000 

| | and almost 30 percent of its land 

| = base is public land. Revenues gener- 
| : ated on BLM-administered land in 
Wyoming lay the foundation for the 
economic health of the State. 

: Because of revenues from mineral 

“ : leases, royalties, and bonuses, shared 


|} revenues from grazing fees, and 


7 Wyoming remains one of the few 

| States in the country without a 
State income tax. Also, under the 
Payment In Lieu of Taxes program, 
which directs funds to counties 


: containing large amounts of federal 


: of nearly $13.5 million to Wyoming 
: in 2002. 


: BLM Wyoming has an annual 


price for the benefits derived. The 
_ BLM is proud of its ability to work 
: efficiently and leverage its scarce 


: resources in Wyoming. 


- Recreation 

In the fast-growing West, BLM 

7 lands are especially valuable for 

' the open space and recreational 

7 opportunities they provide. As a 

' result of the population expansion 
in neighboring States, as well as the 


: growing pepularity of sport utility 


: vehicles, motorcycles, and mountain 
bikes, recreational use of public 

: lands in Wyoming is steadily rising. 
Recreation on public lands con- 
tributes to Wyoming's economy, 
with hunting trips and wildlife- 
related recreation generating more 


than $126 million annually. 


The Muddy Mountain 
Environmental Education Area, 
18 miles south of Casper, provides 
scenic vistas along a wheelchair- 

: accessible trail. In partnership 


|} economic opportunities from public- : 


E : with the Wyoming Chapter of the 
Ee land-based commodity development, : National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
' and the Telephone Pioneers of 

: America, the BLM constructed over 
3 2 miles of hard-surfaced trail and 


: improved campgrounds in the area. 


: lands, the BLM distributed payments : Planning 


In Wyoming, off-highway vehicles 


: (OHV) use is increasing in areas 
: designated as open to cross-country 
: travel under land use plans developed : 


budget of $65 million and administers in the 1970s and 1980s, when 


: the public lands at a cost of $3.56 


: per acre—an extremely reasonable 


: vehicle use was comparatively small. 
' These plans need to be changed 

' periodically, for many reasons. For 
example, new species become threat- 
: ened or endangered as the years go 
by. In addition, such activities as 

: hunting, fishing, and grazing, along 
: with the advent of new technologies 
: in mineral development, place 

: increased demands on Wyoming's 

: public lands. To address these man- 
agement issues, the BLM is updating 
: its land use plans to ensure that 

' recreational and other uses of the 

: public lands are environmentally 


: sound. 


Dinosaurs 


In addition to the recreational 
opportunities they offer, Wyoming's 
public lands feature rich paleonto- 
logical resources, such as the 
dinosaur tracks outside of Shell, 
Wyoming. This area of the State 
interests scientists for two reasons. 
First, until the tracks were discovered 
in 1997, most scientists thought the 
whole Bighorn Basin was under an 
ancient sea during the Middle 
Jurassic period. Scientists believe, 
however, that dinosaurs formed 
these tracks on land 160 million to 
180 million years ago in the midst 
of the Jurassic Period. Second, 
scientists believe there could be 
thousands of tracks in this 40-acre 
area, suggesting the presence of a 
large and diverse population of 


dinosaurs. 


A major paleontological discovery 
was made in the summer of 1991 
when the fossil remains of a young 
adult Adlosaurus were unearthed near 
Greybull, Wyoming. The Al/osaurus 
skeleton is one of the most complete 
ever found and is an estimated 
145-150 million years old. It was 
excavated and restored through a 
cooperative effort by the BLM, the 
Museum of the Rockies at Montana 
State University, and the University 
of Wyoming. The only skeletal cast 
of what has fondly been nicknamed 
“Big Al,” is now on display at the 
Geological Museum of the 
University of Wyoming. 


Historic Trails 


Wyoming's public lands also contain 
American Indian petroglyphs, emi- 
grant etchings, and portions of trails 
used by settlers moving westward. 
Visitors can see original wagon ruts 
along the Oregon Trail and other 
National Historic Trails. Wyoming 
contains some of the best intact 


historic trail remains in the country. 


Over 340 miles of the Oregon, 
California, Mormon Pioneer, and 
Pony Express Trails are under BLM 
stewardship in Wyoming. The 
National Historic Trails Interpretive 
Center was constructed in Casper, 
along the corridor of these trails, 
through a partnership among the 
City of Casper, the National 
Historic Trails Center Foundation, 
and the BLM. The Center, which 
opened in 2002, will increase 
tourism in Casper and enhance 

the public’s understanding of the 


westward migration. 


Partnerships 
The BLM has partnered with 


25 Coordinated Resource Management 
(CRM) groups in Wyoming. In 
Goshen County, a cooperative 
group of private landowners and 
county, State, and Federal organiza- 
tions are working together to fight 
against noxious weeds. The BLM 
has played a major role in the group 
since its inception in 1994. Initially, 
the Goshen County group treated 


35,000 acres for noxious weeds and 


Fossils dating back millions of years 
have been discovered on Wyoming 
public lands for over 140 years. — 
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The Boars Tusk formation is one of many 
points of interest in the Jack Morrow 
Hills area. 


it is currently successfully treating 
over 100,000 acres. The Goshen 
County group was one of the first 
noxious weed groups in the United 
States and has since become a model 


for other groups. 


Working in concert with Wyoming 
stakeholders, the BLM has under- 
taken a number of innovative projects 
aimed at promoting the health and 
productivity of the public lands. 
One of these joint efforts is the 
Muddy Creek project in south- 
central Wyoming, where the BLM 
and its partners are working to 
improve and conserve the Muddy 
Creek Watershed. This project, 
which benefits wildlife and livestock 
while fostering recreation and other 
land uses, is part of a “Seeking 
Common Ground” initiative that 
promotes positive relationships 
between livestock producers and 
wildlife interests. More than 

25 members—representing private 
landowners, environmental organi- 
zations, the livestock industry, and 
various agencies, as well as the 
general public—are involved in 


the project. 


The BLM collaborates with 
numerous partners to enhance its 
management of Wyoming's public 
lands. The Bureau has helped coor- 
dinate efforts to control and manage 
noxious weeds on the public lands 
through an agreement with the 
Wyoming Department of Agriculture. 
This agreement strengthens an 
existing BLM relationship with the 
Wyoming Weed and Pest Districts, 
which operate at the county level. 
BLM Wyoming also participates in 
a committee with the Wyoming 
Department of Environmental 
Quality, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, and the U.S. 
Forest Service that focuses on air 


quality issues in southwest Wyoming. 


: S O IF YOU'RE LOOKING for 


adventure and youd like to 
experience the flavor of the “Old 
West,” follow the trail to Wyoming. 


Horse and saddle are optional. 


WYOMING, 
Fiscal Year 2002 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 
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Grazing Fees $1,849,639 
Recreation and Use Fees $114,748: 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent 
Miscellaneous Receipts $961,247 
Sale of Land and Materials 
Timber Receipts 

Public Domain $919: 


Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges $1,758,750 : _ 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses' $682,699,408 


TOTAL $689,488,150 fe 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Wyoming (including NE) 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 
Grazing Fees’ 
Proceeds of Sales’ 
Timber Receipts 

Public Domain’ $15 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $360,035,147 

$373,526,470 


BLM Investment in Wyoming (including NE) 
Management of Land and Resources $63,071,000 


Land Acquisition $520,000 
Range Improvements 
Construction and Access $2,500,000 
Wildland Fire Preparedness ; 
Wildland Fire Operations $2,880,000; 


TOTAL $74,104,000 


"Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), operated by the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when MMS switched from AFS to a new finan- 
cial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the Department of the Interior's access to the Internet 
beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on MRI development could not continue without Internet 
access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. The allocation of receipts by revenue type and commodity for Federal onshore and American 
Indian lands have necessarily been estimated by MMS analysts in conjunction with a senior Department analyst. These estimates took into account known transactions during 
fiscal year 2002 and historical averages. The analysts generally used historical data from the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 2000 period for many of the estimates. Fluid 
mineral revenues during fiscal year 2001 were skewed by unusually high oil and gas prices during that year. The analysts elected to use the fiscal year 1998 through fiscal year 
2000 period, when oil and gas prices approached historic norms. 


*Due toa change in procedures, only the payment for the 12th month was made to the States in fiscal year 2002. Previously, the payments for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year (October through August) were made in September of the same fiscal year and the payment for the 12th month was made in late October or early November of the 
next fiscal year. This procedure was changed in fiscal year 2002, for which there will be only one payment. Therefore, the only payment that was made in fiscal year 2002 was 
the payment for the 12th month of fiscal year 2001, which caused the decrease in the amount of the payments. 


Wyoming contains many cultural and 
historic resources, such as the Crookston 
Ranch near Rock Springs. 


Photo by Jerry Sintz, 


Commercial Use Activity on BLM-Managed Land in Wyoming 


(including NE), Fiscal Year 2002 


Grazing Permits 2,786 permits and leases, 


and Leases 1,974,062 Animal Unit Months 

Timber Volume Sold 1,441 hundred cubic feet 

Oil and Gas 1,423 new holes started, 

Leasing 3,580,113 acres in producing status, 
17,384 wells capable of production 

Coal Production’ 47 producing leases, 


315,278,935 tons produced 


Mineral Materials 152 permits issued, 

(Salables) 1,301,055 cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy 84,286 acres under lease, 
Leasables' 3,579,033 tons produced 


Exploration and Mining Activity 5 notices reviewed, 
(Locatables) 13 plans of operation reviewed 
Rights-of-Way 888 granted 


"Denotes fiscal year 2001 figures. Actual fiscal year 2002 figures would normally be derived from an automated statistical system, Mineral Revenues Information (MRI), 
operated by the Minerals Management Service (MMS). The MRI that operated under the former Auditing and Financial System (AFS) was terminated in October 2001 when 
MMS switched from AFS to a new financial system. Development of MRI under the new financial system was delayed when a Federal District Court Order terminated the 
Department of the Interior's access to the Internet beginning December 6, 2001. MMS was not authorized to resume connection to the Internet until March 22, 2002. Work on 
MRI development could not continue without Internet access. Once MRI is completed, actual fiscal year 2002 data will become available. 


Estimated Recreation Use in Wyoming (including NE) on 
BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002 


Visitor Days 

Boating—motorized 
Boating—row, float, or paddle 93,966 
Camping and picnicking 695,379 
Driving for pleasure 235,495 
Fishing 173,242 
Hunting 402,901 
Interpretation, education, and viewing public land resources = 175,059 


| 


Nonmotorized travel 187,452 
Off-highway vehicle travel 172,162 
Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 34,122 
Specialized motor sports, events, and activities 30 
Specialized nonmotor sports, events, and activities 118,183 
Swimming and other water activities 878 
Winter/nonmotorized activities : 6,100 


TOTAL 2,295,476 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 

10 projects $114,768 collected 
1. Buffalo Field Office Recreation Areas 

2. Casper Field Office Recreation Areas/ 

Muddy Mountain Environmental Education Area (2)' 
Cody Field Office Recreation Areas 

Kemmerer Field Office Recreation Areas 

Lander Field Office Recreation Areas (3) 
Newcastle Field Office Recreation Areas 

Pinedale Field Office Recreation Areas 

Rawlins Field Office Recreation Areas (2) 
. Rock Springs Field Office Recreation Areas 

10. Worland Field Office Recreation Areas 


won ans w 


"Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above indicate the number of individual sites within the pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate 
sites included in that pilot project 


Public Land Treasures in Wyoming (including NE) under BLM 


Stewardship as of September 30, 2002 
Cultural Resources 84,623 acres inventoried = 

(1,676 properties recorded) _ — 
42 WSAs (577,504 acres) 
38 ACECs (696,894 acres) 


Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 
Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACECs) Se 
National Historic Trails 5 trails (1,262 miles) 


National Recreation Trails | trail (2 miles) 
National Scenic Trails 1 trail (164 miles) 


National Natural Landmarks 6 areas (48,130 BLM ac 


Wild Horse and Burro Program in Wyoming (including NE), 
Fiscal Year 2002 ae : 
Animal Estimated Sues = | Number of Animals 
= Current Population Z Adopted" 
Wild horses 5,686 Z 846 305 


Wild burros 0 60 


‘Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 
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Unless otherwise indicated, all collections, payments, and appropriations are for fiscal 
year 2002, which runs from October 1, 2001, to September 30, 2002. 


The totals for some of the tables in this document may be slightly off because of 
rounding. 


Guide to Table Data 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 
This section identifies fiscal year 2002 collections from BLM-managed lands and 
minerals unless otherwise noted. 


Grazing Fees: This category identifies grazing receipt collections authorized under 
the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Recreation and Use Fees: These funds are derived from recreation fees collected 
on public lands at recreation sites, from issuing recreation permits, and from selling 
Federal passports. They are used to improve the conditions and services provided at 
the recreation sites where the fees were generated. The funds are derived under two 
separate authorities, the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) Act, as amended, 
and the 1996 Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
as amended. The LWCF funds are subject to appropriations the year after collections 
and the 1996 Appropriations Act funds are permanent. 


FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent: The BLM collects these fees in accordance with the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act for rights-of-way (excluding oil and gas 
rights-of-way) across public lands. These are for such uses as roads, pipelines 
(excluding oil and gas pipelines), transmission lines, and communications sites. 


Miscellaneous Receipts: These fees result primarily from filing fees for applications, 
for noncompetitive oil and gas leases, and from rent of land. This category also 
includes collections from service charges, fines, deposits, forfeited money, property, 
cost recoverables, and road maintenance, as well as interest charged by BLM. Also 
included are wild horse and burro adoption fees. Receipts collected by the National 
Business Center, Office of Fire and Aviation, National Information Resources 
Management Center, National Sdence and Technology Center, and National Training 
Center are included in the national totals. 


Sale of Land and Materials: This category includes receipts from the sale of 
public land and materials, including sales of vegetative materials (e.g., Christmas 
trees, posts, poles, fuel wood, floral products, pine nuts, mushrooms, medicinal 
products, and others) and mineral materials. 


Timber Receipts: These are funds generated from timber harvested on public 
domain forest land and do not include funds generated from timber harvested on 
Oregon and California (O&C) or Coos Bay Wagon Road (CBWR) lands. 


O&C Land Grant Fund and CBWR Grant Fund: In Oregon, receipts are generated 
from timber harvested on Oregon and California grant lands and Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands in western Oregon. These receipts also include deposits into the 
timber sale pipeline restoration fund from timber sales under section 2001 (k) of the 
Fiscal Year 1995 Supplemental Appropriations for Disaster Assistance and 
Rescissions Act (per Public Law 104-139). 


Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges: These are annual maintenance 
fees approved by Congress in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1993. The BLM 
uses these collections to administer the mining daim holding fee program. 
Collections that exceed BLM's budget authority go to the U.S. Department of the 
Treasury. The BLM retains all collections that do not exceed its budget authority. 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses: This figure reflects mineral receipts from 
all Federal leases, regardless of surface ownership or management. Revenues are 
from all Federal mineral leases, including leases for coal, geothermal, oil, and gas. 
This figure includes revenues from oil and gas rights-of-way collected under the 
Mineral Leasing Act. It also includes receipts from mineral leasing on acquired 
lands, including National Grasslands. Minerals Management Service collects 
receipts and makes disbursements. 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the States: 
This section identifies fiscal year 2002 payments made to the States from collections 
and receipts from activities on BLM-managed land, unless otherwise noted. 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT): Congress appropriates PILT payments annually 
and BLM administers disbursement to individual counties. These figures reflect the 
total PILT for all Federal land in the State. The PILT payments are determined 
according to a formula that includes population, the amount of Federal land within 
the county, and offsets for certain Federal payments to counties such as timber, 
mineral leasing, and grazing receipts. 


Grazing Fees: These funds are the portion of the grazing receipts shared directly 
with the State. BLM payments to the States are either 12.5% (Taylor Grazing Act 
Section 3 lands) or 50% (Taylor Grazing Act Section 15 lands) of grazing receipts. 
Payments identified in this category include the local share of receipts from mineral 
leasing on acquired lands under the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Proceeds of Sales: This is the portion of receipts from the sale of public land and 
materials (includes vegetative materials and minerals) that is shared with the 
States. The amount shown indudes payments under the Southern Nevada Public 
Land Management Act, which began in fiscal year 1999. 


Timber Receipts: This figure reflects the portion of receipts from public domain 
timber harvest collected by the Federal government and shared with the State. 


O&C Grant Lands and Coos Bay Wagon Roads Grant Lands: In Oregon, receipts 
are generated from timber harvested on Oregon and California grant lands and 
Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands in western Oregon and from other resources. For 
fiscal years 1994-2000, counties in westem Oregon were guaranteed “special pay- 
ments” by the Federal government based on an annually decreasing percentage of 
a 5-year average payment to counties (fiscal years 1986-1990) For 1999 and 2000, 
payments to these counties will be the greater of either the “special payment™ or 
50% of total receipts. According to Public Law 106-393, effective for fiscal years 
2001-2006, counties will make a one-time election of receiving regular distribution 
or “full payment amount.” The full payment amount is equal to the average of the 
three highest distribution payments and special payments during the period of fiscal 
year 1986 through fiscal year 1999. The timing of payments changed from on or 
before September 30 to as soon as practicable after the end of the fiscal year. In 
addition, in fiscal year 2001, O&C payments induded $7.6 million and CBWR payments 
induded $73,000 held by BLM for Title II money. 


National Grasslands: This figure reflects the payment made directly to the State 
from revenues derived from National Grasslands. It includes allocation of mineral 
receipts, which are collected by Minerals Management Service but transferred to 
BLM for disbursement. This figure reflects payments made in fiscal year 2002 for 
receipts collected in calendar year 2001. 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses: These figures reflect the net disbursement 
to the State of mineral receipts from Federal leases, including those on BLM-man- 
aged land. Minerals Management Service collects receipts and makes disbursements. 
Payments are from revenues derived from Federal mineral leases, induding leases 
for coal, geothermal, oil, and gas. These figures do not reflect disbursements from 
leases on acquired lands, including National Grasslands, which are included above 
under “National Grasslands.” 


BLM Investment in the States: 

These figures represent fiscal year 2002 funds for BLM-managed programs in each 
State. These amounts are either appropriated, allocated, or obligated funds, and in 
some cases, may include prior year dollars for uncompleted projects. 


Management of Lands and Resources (MLR): MLR appropriations fund a variety 
of programs, including mineral leasing programs, initiatives to protect wild horses 
and burros, and recreational activities, as well as programs to improve land, soil, 


and water quality. The MLR for Arizona includes the National Training Center, while 
the MLR from Colorado includes the National Science and Technology Center, 
National Business Center, National Human Resources Management Center, and 
National Information Resources Management Center. 


Land Acquisition: These funds are used to acquire land and to administer 
exchanges in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Land Policy and 


Management Act. 


Range Improvements: The Range Improvement Fund comes from the Federal 
share of grazing receipts plus the Federal share of mineral receipts from leasing on 
acquired lands. Funds are used for the construction, purchase, and development of 
range improvements. 

Construction and Access: This account funds a variety of programs, including the 
construction of recreation facilities, roads, and trails. 


Management of O&C Lands: O&C appropriations fund a variety of programs within 
the O&C and CBWR counties in western Oregon, including construction and acqui- 
sition, facilities maintenance, resources management, and information and data 
systems, as well as the Jobs-In-The-Woods Program under the Northwest Forest Plan. 


Central Hazardous Materials Fund: This figure reflects BLM’s portion of the 
Department of the Interior fund that is Congressionally appropriated for high-priority 
hazardous materials sites. 


Wildland Fire Preparedness: This program funds nonemergency preparedness for 
fighting wildland fires. BLM provides further funding through allocations to other 
Department of the Interior agencies and to the Secretarial fund. Additionally, BLM 
funds fire program activities through appropriations to the National Interagency 
Fire Center in Boise, Idaho. 


Wildland Fire Operations: The amounts shown here are dollars obligated in fiscal 
year 2002. Included in this category are wildland fire suppression, rehabilitation, 
and hazardous fuels reduction. 


Recreation Use on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002: 


Visitor Days: One visitor day equals 12 visitor hours at a site or area. For example, 
2 visitor day could be 1 visitor for 12 hours or 12 visitors for 1 hour. The information 
source for the data in this table is the BLM Recreation Management Information 
System (RMIS) database. The RMIS is a PC-based database for compiling and mon- 
itoring key recreational management data for the BLM. 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program: The Congressionally authorized 
Recreation Fee Demonstration Program authorizes the National Park Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Forest Service 
to implement and test new fees across the geographic and programmatic spectrum 
of sites that they manage. The BLM retains 100 percent of the revenues at the sites 
where they are collected. These revenues yield substantial benefits because they 
provide on-the-ground improvements at local recreation sites. 


Commercial Use Activity on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2002: 


Grazing Permits and Leases: A grazing permit authorizes grazing of a specified 
number and class of livestock within a grazing district on a designated area of land 
during specified seasons each year (Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act). A grazing 
lease authorizes the grazing of livestock on public lands outside of grazing districts 
during a specified period of time (Section 15 of the Taylor Grazing Act). An AUM 
(animal unit month) is a standardized unit of measurement of the amount of forage 
necessary for one animal for a period of 1 month (an animal is defined as one cow 
and calf, one steer, or five sheep). Grazing privileges are measured in terms of AUMs. 


Timber Volume: The sale of standing trees, downed trees, or logs as measured in 
cubic feet. 


Oil and Gas Leasing: The BLM leases oil and gas rights to explore for and produce 
oil and gas resources from Federal lands or mineral rights owned by the Federal 
goverment. Federal oil and gas leases may be obtained and held by any adult citizen 
of the United States. These leases are available after being cleared through the land 
use process, initially by a competitive process, and then available noncompetitively 
if they fail to receive a competitive bid. 


Helium Operations: Such activity involves administering the Federal helium reserve, 
opening and maintaining a 425-mile pipeline and associated facilities, administer- 
ing crude helium sales contracts, conducting surveys to determine the extent of 
nationwide helium reserves, and administering helium fee and royalty contracts. 


Geothermal Production: This is electricity produced from the heat energy of the 
Earth. This energy may be in the form of steam, hot water, or the thermal energy 
contained in rocks at great depths. Wells are drilled to produce the steam or hot 
water. The energy found in the steam or hot water is then used to generate elec- 
tricity or for direct use applications such as space heating and dehydration. The BLM 
leases geothermal rights to explore for and produce geothermal resources from 
Federal lands or from subsurface mineral rights held by the Government. Leases 
within “Known Geothermal Resource Areas” (KGRAs) are leased competitively; 
those outside these areas may be leased noncompetitively. 


Coal Production: The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended by the Federal 
Coal Leasing Amendments Act of 1976 (FCLAA) requires competitive leasing of 
coal. Competitively issued coal leases require either payment of a royalty rate of 
12.5% for coal mined by surface mining methods or 8% for coal mined by under- 
ground mining methods, diligent development of commercial quantities of coal 
within 10 years of lease issuance, and stipulations to protect other resources with- 
in the lease. BLM also routinely inspects all coal to assure accurate reporting of coal 
production and that maximum economic recovery of the coal resource is being 
achieved. The primary use of this coal is for generation of electricity. 


Mineral Materials (Salables): These are minerals such as common varieties of 
sand, stone, gravel, pumice, and clay that are not obtainable under the mining or 
leasing law, but that can be obtained through purchase or free use permit under the 
Materials Act of 1947, as amended. 


Nonenergy Leasables: These are all solid non-energy minerals that private entities 
produce under leases issued by the BLM. These entities pay a royalty to the Federal 
government based on the value of the minerals they produce. Most of these minerals 
are used in industry and include trona, sodium bicarbonate, and potash. 


Exploration and Mining Activity (Locatables): Exploration refers to exploring 
for minerals (locatable/hardrock) by way of drilling, trenching, etc. Mining refers to 
the extraction and processing of minerals. Exploration and mining activities on 
BLM-managed lands are regulated under 43 CFR 3809, which provides for three 
levels of activity. The first, casual use, requires no contact with the BLM. The second, 
2 notice, is filed for activities that disturb less than 5 acres unreclaimed per calendar 
year. Notices do not require BLM approval and are ministerial in form. The third, a 
plan of operations, is filed with the BLM for activities that exceed 5 acres unreclaimed 
per calendar year. Plans of operations require BLM approval and are subject to the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 


Rights-of-Way: This refers to public land authorized to be used or occupied 
pursuant to a right-of-way grant. A right-of-way grant is an instrument issued 
authorizing the use of a right-of-way over, upon, under, or through public lands for 
construction, operation, maintenance, and termination of a project. 


Public Land Treasures 


National Monument: An area designated by the President, under the authority of the 
Antiquities Act of 1906, to protect objects of scientific and historical interest that 
are located on Federal lands. Congress may also designate a national monument 
through legislation, as it did in establishing Mount St. Helen’s National Volcanic 
Monument in 1982, when the President signed the measure into law. 
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Cultural Resources: These are definite locations of past human activity, occupa- 
tion, or use identifiable through field inventory (survey), historical documentation, 
or oral evidence. The term includes archaeological, historic, or architectural sites, 
structures, or places with important public and scientific uses, and may include 
definite locations (sites or places) of traditional, cultural, or religious importance to 
specified social or cultural groups. 


National Wild and Scenic Rivers: A river or river section designated by Congress 
or the Secretary of the Interior, under the authority of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act 
of 1968, to protect outstanding scenic, recreational, and other values and to pre- 
serve the river or river section in its free-flowing condition. The law recognizes three 
classes of rivers: wild, scenic, and recreational. 

Wilderness Areas: Areas designated by Congress and defined by the Wilderness 
Act of 1964 as places “where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled 
by man, where man himself is a visitor who does not remain.” Designation is aimed 
at ensuring that these lands are preserved and protected in their natural condition. 
Wilderness areas, which are generally at least 5,000 acres or more in size, offer out- 
standing opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type of recreation; 
such areas may also contain ecological, geological, or other features that have sci- 
entific, scenic, or historical value. The number of wilderness areas reported by the 
States will not add up to the national total shown because some areas cross State 
lines and are reported in the number count for each State. The national total shown 
is the actual total number of BLM wilderness areas. The acreages reported by the 
States do add up to the national acreage total shown. 


Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs): Area designated by a Federal land management 
agency (the Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, National Park Service, or 
Fish and Wildlife Service) as having wilderness characteristics, thus making it worthy 
of consideration by Congress for wilderness designation. While Congress considers 
whether to designate a WSA as permanent wilderness, the WSA is managed by the 
Federal agency in a manner as to prevent impairment of the area’s suitability for 
wilderness designation. The number of WSAs reported by the States will not add up 
to the national total shown because some WSAs cross State lines and are reported 
in the number count for each State. The national total shown is the actual total number 
of BLM WSAs. The acreages reported by the States do add up to the national acreage 
total shown. 


National Conservation, Recreation, and Protection Areas: Areas designated by 
Congress to provide for the conservation, use, enjoyment, and enhancement of certain 
natural, recreational, paleontological, and other resources, including fish and wildlife 
habitat. 


Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs): These areas are managed by 
the Bureau of Land Management and defined by the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 as requiring special management. Such management is 
aimed at protecting and preventing irreparable damage to significant historical, 
cultural, and scenic values, habitat for fish and wildlife, and other public land 
resources, as identified through the BLM’s land-use planning process. 


National Historic Trails: Designated by Congress under the National Trails System 
Act of 1968, this type of extended trail follows as closely as possible, on Federal 
land, the original trails or routes of travel with national historical significance. 
Designation identifies and protects historic routes and their historic remnants and 
artifacts for public use and enjoyment. A designated trail must meet certain crite- 
ria, including having a significant potential for public recreational use or interest 
based on historical interpretation and appreciation. The number of trails reported 
by the States will not add up to the national total shown because some trails cross 
State lines and are reported in the number count for each State. 


National Recreation Trails: Trails designated by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Secretary of Agriculture that are reasonably accessible to urban areas and meet cri- 
teria established in the National Trails System Act. A National Recreation Trail may 
be designated as such within parks, forests, and recreation areas, and on lands 
administered by the Secretaries, subject to the consent of the Federal agency, state, 
political subdivision, or other administering agency having jurisdiction over the 
affected lands. 

National Scenic Trails: Designated by Congress, this type of extended trail offers 
maximum outdoor recreation potential and provides enjoyment of the various qual- 


ities—scenic, historical, natural, and cultural—of the areas through which these 


trails pass. The number of trails reported by the States will not add up to the national 
total shown because some trails cross State lines and are reported in the number 
count for each State. 


National Natural Landmark: An area of national significance, designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, that contains outstanding 
examples of the nation’s natural heritage. The National Park Service maintains a 
national registry of these natural landmarks. 


Research Natural Areas: Areas designated or set aside by Congress or by a public 
or private agency to protect natural features or processes for scientific and educational 
purposes. 


World Heritage Site: An internationally significant cultural or natural site that 
meets criteria set forth in a 1972 treaty known as the World Heritage Convention; 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) lists 
the sites on the basis of nominations by national governments that adhere to the 
treaty. A World Heritage Site designation not only supports the conservation of 
these sites but also enhances their status as tourist destinations. There are more 
than 500 such sites around the world, including the pyramids of Egypt and the 
Tower of London. The 22 sites in the United States include the Statue of Liberty, 
Monticello, Yosemite National Park, and Hawaii Volcanoes National Park. 


United Nations Biosphere Reserve: United Nations biosphere reserves, collec- 
tively known as the World Network, are areas of terrestrial and coastal ecosystems 
that are internationally recognized by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization's (UNESCO's) Program on Man and the Biosphere. 
Reserves are nominated by national governments and must meet certain criteria 
before being admitted to the World Network. 


National Recreation Area: An area designated by Congress to conserve and 
enhance certain natural, scenic, historical, and recreational values. The criteria for 
designation calls for such areas to be spacious, to provide significant recreational 
opportunities, to contribute to the needs of urban centers, and to be able to with- 
stand relatively heavy recreation use. 


National Outstanding Natural Areas: These are areas of public land that are 
either Congressionally or administratively designated based on their exceptional, 
fare, or unusual natural characteristics. This designation provides for the protection, 
Management, and enhancement of the natural, educational, or scientific values 
associated with these resources. 


BLM Wild Horse and Burro Program: 


Wild Horses and Burros: These are unbranded and unclaimed horses or burros 
roaming free on public lands in the Western United States. These animals are pro- 
tected by the Wild Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act of 1971. Wild horses and bur- 
ros are descendants of animals turned loose by, or escaped from, ranchers, prospec- 
tors, Indian tribes, and the U.S. Cavalry from the late 1800s through the Great 
Depression of the 1930s, and in some areas even more recently. 


Adopted Wild Horse or Burro: This is a wild horse or burro under the care of a qual- 
ified individual who agrees to the terms and conditions specified in a Private 
Maintenance and Care Agreement (contract) with the U.S. government to provide 
humane care for the animal. After properly caring for the animal for 1 year, the adopter 


can apply for title to the animal. The national totals include 279 horses and 79 burros- 
adopted through the National Wild Horse and Burro Program Office in fiscal year 2002. 
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FORM APPROVED 
Comment Card OMB NO. 1080-0001 
Expires: January 31, 2005 


Thank you for your help! Paperwork Reduction Act 


We estimate the reporting burden for this form to average 20 minutes, BLM collects this information to determine the satisfaction of our 


including the time for reviewing instructions, gathering and maintaining customers with various services and products that we provide. We will 


data, and completing and reviewing the form. Comments regarding the evaluate the data and use it to improve our services to our customers. 
burden estimate or any other aspect of this form can be directed to the Response to this request is not required. BLM may not collect or 
Bureau of Land Management Information Collection Clearance Officer, sponsor a collection of information without an OMB approval number. 

(WO-630), 1849 C Street NW, Mail Stop 401-LS, Washington, DC 20240. 

Report Title: Public Rewards from Public Lands 2003 Needs Major 

| Improvement Excellent 

1. The information in this report was useful. 3 - 5 

: 2. The information in the report was well prepared/organized. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

{ 3. The report was timely. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Y 

; 4. How would you rate your overall satisfaction with this report? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

I 

, 5. What changes would you like to see? (circle all that apply) 

a. Less Information b. More Information c. More Plain English d. More Graphics 

: e. Other, please explain 

aN 

! 

] 6. What portion of the report was most useful to you? (circle all that apply) 

a. National Fire Plan Article b. National Data c. State Data 

I d. State Narrative e. Guide to Table Data f. Other, please explain 

ans aa 

7. Your primary interest in the Bureau of Land Management is from the perspective of which of the following groups? 

; (circle one) 

, a. Citizen/Taxpayer b. Senator/Congressional Representative c. Member of the Media 

I d. Student e. Capitol Hill Staff f. Stakeholder or Partner/Interest Group 

: g. Use Authorization/Permitted or Commercial User h. Federal Employee 

i i. Recreational and Educational User/Public Land Visitor j. State and Local Government 

k. Tribal Government |. Other a 

8. How did you learn of this report? (circle one) 

; a. Mailing List b. Internet c. Meeting/Conference d. BLM Office e. Other 

9. Was the report delivered to the appropriate person in your organization? [| Yes [J] No 

(New addressee) 

10. How do you prefer to receive this report? 

IO a. E-mail b. Internet _ c. Intranet 

= d. U.S. Postal Service e. Other 

1o 

i 

Thank you for your help! 

i After folding as a self-mailer, please tape and return the completed comment card to: 


BLM; Public Affairs, MS 406-LS; 1849 C St NW; Washington, DC 20240 
Please provide your name and address so we can include you on our mailing list for this publication. 
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gee To enhance the quality of life for all citizens through 
Our Vis LOFE the balanced stewardship of America’s public lands 


and resources. 


ae To sustain the health, diversity, and productivity of 
Our Mission the public lands for the use and enjoyment of 


present and future generations. 


Vi To serve with honesty, integrity, accountability, 
Our alucs respect, courage, and commitment to make 


a difference. 


O Ur Prioviéé a5 To improve the health and productivity of the land 


to support the BLM multiple-use mission. 


To cultivate community-based conservation, 
citizen-centered stewardship, and partnership 
through consultation, cooperation, and 
communication. 


To respect, value, and:support our employees, 
Y 
giving them resources and opportunities to succeed. 


‘To pursue excellence in business practices, 
improve accountability to our stakeholders, 
and deliver better service to our customers. 


Cover Photo: These cowboys are working on the public lands near Vernal, Utah. As part of its multiple-use 
mission, the BLM manages grazing by 18,000 permittees and lessees on more than 160 million acres of 
public lands. The Bureau is committed to sustainable rangelands and sustainable ranching, and toward that 
end is developing innovative grazing policy changes through what it calls its Working Landscapes Initiative. 
The initiative is aimed at ensuring the long-term health and productivity of the public lands. 
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